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Art.  I.  Hijhry  of  tht  Voyages  and  Ltfco*veties  made  in  the  Norths 
^ranjl'ated  from  the  German  of  John  Retnhold  Forfter^  I,U^D\and^ 
elucidated  by  federal  new  and  original  Maps,  -'ll.  1  IS.  6d« 

boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1786. 

:  .  •  ^  • 

‘^OTHING  has  contributed,  fo  much^  to  enlarge^  thc» 
boundaries  of,  knowledge,  and.  difFufe  improvements 
among  men,  as  the  prpgrefs  of  navigation.  This  wonderful 
aft,  which  connects. the  moft  diftant  nations,  and  (JifFules  the : 
bjeffings  of  every  climate  over  the  world,  required^  the  inge- > 
nuity  and  experience  of  many  fucceffive  ages.to  bring,  it  .to, any, 
degree  of  pcrfe£lidn..^  From  the'canoe,  in  which  the  favage 
traverfes  the  river,  to  the  ^conftrudtion  of  a  veffel  capable  of 
c6nv€3?ing  a  numerous  crew  to  a  diftant  coaft,  the  improvement . 
isimmenfe^  many  experiments  .would  be  made,  much  labour 
and  invention  would  be  employed,  before  fuch  a  vaft  under-  ^ 
taking  could  be  accompliQied.  This  art  fcarcely  advaiKed  be-;/ 
yond  its  infancy  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  an¬ 
cients  were  unacquainted.  >yith  fome  of  the.  great  principles, 
and  operations  in  navigation,'  which  are  now  confi^^ered  as  the 
Ihft , elements  of  the  fcience.  Unacquainted;>’ith  the. polarity 
of  the  magnet,  they  had  no  other* method  o(' regulating  .their  » 
cpuife,  but  by  obferving  the  fun  and  ,ftars.  Their  navigation, 
Was  of  confcquenpe  uncertain  and  timid.  They.durft  feldoin^ 
quit  fight  pf  land,  but  crept  along  the  co4ft it  was  only  dur- ; 
ing  the  fummer  .rnonths  that  they  ventured  ofit  .of  their  har-  , 
^urs  ;  hence  an  incredible .  lemgth  of  time  was.  requifitey  for  ^ 
performing  voyages' which  are  now.  finifted  in.a  ihort  fpace.  . 
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A  more  pcrfe«!J  knowledge  of  the  fyftem  of  nature  ;  the  disco¬ 
very  of  th.it  property  in  the  mignet,  by  which  it  points  to  the 
poles,  with  funjc  mechanicahinventions,  have  enabled  the  mo- 
deens  to  perfeiJi  the  art  of  navigation,  and  to  make  voyages  of 
difeovery  or  commerce  in  fafety  round  the  world. 

Njotwithftanding  the  imperfect  ftate  of  navigation  atnong 
thcancieote,  it  ia  afto«'.ifhing  what  progrc(f  they  npide  in  vifit- 
ihgdiftant  lar^ds,  and  extending  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
foreign  nations.  It  has  been  laid  by  Montefquieii,  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  by  fucceeding  writers,  “  that  countries  are 

now  difeovered  by  voyages  op  the  ;  but  th^t  formerly 

the  fea  was  difcovered  by  the  conqueft  of  countries.*'  The 
navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phenicians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Carihaginiansy  afford  fufficient  proof  that 
the  ancients  had  attained  to  a  more  extchfive  knowledge  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  than  is  generally  believed  in  modern 
titr.es. 

Mr.  Forfter  divides  the  work  now  before  us  into  three 
books.  The  firft  treats  of  the  moft  ancient  difeoveries  by  the 
P^henicians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  The  fecond  con¬ 
tains  the  difeoveries  made  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  third 
we.  have  an  account  of  the  difeoveries  made  in  the  north  in 
modern  times. 

In  the  firft  book,  Mr.  Forfter^  from  a  careful  perufal  of 
original  authors,  gives  us  a  full*  and  particular  account  of  the. 
voyages  and  difeoveries  made  by  the  ancients  in  the  north. 
But  his  difeernment  and  his  accuracy  are  fometimes  to  be  called 
in  queftion,  as  hcitrufts  too  much  to  the  uncertain  expreffipns 
of^  authors,  and, .to  bis  own  conjectures,  ftill  moi*c  uncertain. 
That  the  Phenicians  frequented  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean^  and,  venturing  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  na¬ 
vigation,  palTcd  the  Sireights  of  Gadcs;  and  Vifited  the  weftern 
coafts’of  Spain‘and  Africa,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  refts  upon 
the  authority  of  the  beft  writers  of  antiquity,  particularly  the 
judicious  Strabo.  Rut  to^infer,  from,  an  expreflion  of  Hero- 
dot  amber  were  Drought  from  the  fartheft  extre- 

mity  of  Europe,**  that  the  Phenicians,  who  imported  thefe 
commodities,  had  vifited  Britain  and  Pruffia,  is  a  conclufion 
not  warranted  by  the  premifes ;  for  though  thefe  countries 
abounded  io  tin  and  amber,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  they 
did  fo  exclufively.*  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  the  iflands  of  the  Galljtcrides,  fo  often  mentioned  by  an¬ 
cient  authors,  denote  the  ifland  of  Britain.  The  Carthagi¬ 
nians  feem  to  be  tl)e  firft  civilized  nation  of  antiquity  that  dif¬ 
eovered  England.  As  the  Phenicians  had  engrofTed  the  com- 
iiKfce  with  India,  the  Carthaginians  exerted  their  commercial 
siStivliy  in  another  dire^ion.'  Following  the  route  of  the 
'  '  '  Pheiucians 
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Pbenicians,  they  pufbed  their  difeoveries  farther,  and,  after 
viliting  the  coafts  of  Gaul,  penetrated  at  laft  ijuo  Britain*^. 
It  is  ftill  .a  greater  proof  of  our  author’s  cncdiilityj  to  fuppofe 
that  Mofes  accompanied  Sefoftris  in  his  expedition  to  conquer 
the  world,.  •*  «  ‘  ^ 

In  his  account  of  the  voyages  and  difeoveries  made  by  the 
Greeksi  our  author  (hews  his  learning»  and  his  love  of  con* 
jeeiure.  He  is  fometimes  led  Into  contradidiions.  He  fays, 
that  Herodotus  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  country 
of  the  Celtae,”  How  then  could  be  be  acquainted  with  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  is.  affirmed  in  the  preceding  chapter  ?  Although 
the  Greeks  themfelves  feem  not  to  have  pufhed  their  difeove-^ 
lies  beyond  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phocean  colony  at  Maf- 
filia  formed  the  defign  of  partaking  the  wealth  which  the 
Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  had  acquired  by  their  com¬ 
merce,  The  expeditions  of  Hanno  and  Himilco  were  every, 
where  fpoken  of ;  but  the  way  to  the  tin-country,  and  to  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  remained  unknown  to  other  nations. 
The  Maiulians,  therefore,  fent  out  Euthymenes  to  explore. 
t;he  way  which  Hanrto  had  taken  when  he  made  his  difeoveries 
in  the  fouth ;  and  Pytbeas  was  commiffioned  to  follow  tho 
track  of  Himilco,  and  to  make  difeoveries  in  the  north.  As 
bis  expedition,  though  written  by  himfelf,  and  related  by  Pliny, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  modern  account  of  the  difeoveries 
made  by^  the  ancients,  it  will  entertain  the  reader. 

*  Pytheas,  even  before  he  fet  out  on  his  journey,  appears  to  have 
occupied  himfelf  in  obferving  the  heavens.  Before  his  time,  it  was. 
believed  that  the  polar  ftar,  or  the  outermoft  ftar  in  the  bear’s  tail, 
was  next  to  the  pole ;  biiThe  pointed  out  three  mo;e  ftars,  with  which 
the  north  ftar  formed  a  iquare  ;  and  in  this  fquare  was  the  true  place 
of  th^  pole.  He  likewife  eroded  at  Marfeilles,  .his  birth-place,  a  * 
pillar  or  gnomon*;  and  from  the  proportion  which  the  heiglit  of  this, 
gnomon  bore  to  the  length  of  the  (hadovv  cart,  by  it  at  the.fymmer 
folflicc,  he"  found,  with  great  exadnefs  and  precifion,  the  nqrth 
titudb  of  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  or  its  dirtance  from  the  equator.  . 
Hence  Emtofthenes  and  Hipparchus  inferred  very  juftly,  that  this  lati* 
tude  amoatitcd  to  34  degrees  17  minutes;  a  precifion  which,  in  the 
then  infant  ftate  of  artronomy,  one  could  hardly  fuppofe  any  perfon 
capable  of.  In  fad,  Wendelin  prevailed  upon  Gartcndi  to  corred  this 
ohferyation  r  who  accordingly  found  that  it  hardly  differed  a  minute 
from  the;  real  latitude*.  ,  .  •  ^ 

Itmult.be  conldVed,  thatPytheas,  with  fuch  extenfive  as  well  as 
folid  s^ukitions  in  fcicnce,  was  perfcdly  well  qualified  lor  the  groat 
enterprifi;*  to  wuich  he  was  appoiated.  He  failed  out  of  the  Streigbts 
along  the  coalts  of  Portugal,  opain,  and  Gaul,  till  he  defcried  that  of  , 


•  Plin.  Nat.  Hirt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  37. 
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Britain  ;  along '^-hich 'he  likewifecoaded  till  he  came  to  the  very  nortlu 
ernnton  point  of  it,:and'troni  thence  failed  fix  days  longer  till  hedifeo- 
vereJ  W  h«ile,  ^wheie*  at  the  fummer  foltlice,  the  fun  did  not  fet  for 
tweiity,lour  hours.  From  this  deiicription  of  Thule,'  iomc  have  ima¬ 
gined  it  to* be  Iceland  But  if  we  coofider,  that,  in  the  manner  of 
bailing  uled  at  that  tin;e,  it;  was  impollible  to  get  from  the  northern- 
mod  point  in  i^ritain  to  Iceland  in  the  Ipace  of  fix  days,  we  (hall 
rather  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  v^hetland  iiflands  that  he 
reached.  For  though,  in  fad,  it  is  only’ within  the  ardic  circle,  or  in 
latitude  66y  degrees,  that  the  day  is  twenty-four  hours  long  at  the 
lunimer  folftice,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that,  by  means  or  the 
refradion  of  the  atmofphtre,  it  is  itill  fo  light  at  this  period,  even  in 
the  6cth  degree  of  latitude,  that  one  may  read,  write,  and.tranfad 
any  builr.cls  whatever  without  any  ocher  light  than  that  of  the  fun. 
And,  indeed,  this  great  man's  knowledge  of  adronomy  enabled  him 
to  infer,  yvith  great  certainty,  the  tot.il  elevation  of  the  fun  above  the 
horizon;  for  at  every  place  he  came  to,  he  a(ked  the  inhabitants  in 
what  pait  of  the  heavens  the  fun  rofe  and  fet.  Npw,  thefe  points  he 
found  approached  each  ether  in  proportion  as  he  went  farther  to  the 
nonhward;  whence  he  might  cafily  cnnclude,  that,  at  about  the  66th 
degree,  the  fun  never  fet  at  the  time  of  the  fummer  folflice. 

*  Pliny  fays,  likewife,  that  Pytheas  had  feen  the  tide  oh  the  Britifk 
coad  rife  to  the  height  of  eighty  cubits,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
But  we  know  that  it  is  only  in  narrow  feas,  fuch  as  the  Britifh  channel, 
that  the  tide  riles  to  any  great  height.  The  greatelt  height  to  which 
it  rifes  at  Bred,  is  twenty-three  feet.  In  Bridoi,  too,  it  mounts  ,as 
high  as  to  forty-two  ;  and  in  St.  Malo,  to  forty-eight  feet.  The  text, 
therefore,  in  Pliny  is  certainly  corrupted.. 

*  A  day's  jouriTcy  on  the  other  fide  of  Thule,  according  to  Pytheas, 

the  fea  was  coagulated,  whence  it  is  called  Cronium.  The  fa6l  is, 
that  he  knew,  from  the  relations  made  him  by  the  inhabitants,  that 
part  of  the  North  Sea,  in  fevere  winters,  was  covered  with  ice  ;  which 
part,  indeed,  at  times, ^In  cafe  of  a  hard  frodj  was  concreted  rn  fuch  a 
manner, 'and  as  it  were  coagulated,  in  the  fpace  of  one  night,  as  to  be 
entirely  converted  into  ice.  ‘ 

.  Pytheas,  however,*  not  content  with  having  made  thefe  difcovc- 
rics, ’Was 'deli rods  likewife  of  becoming  acquainted' with  the  region 
whence  the  Phenicians  ufed  to  fetch  their  amber.*  He  mud  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  fome  direflions,  either  oral  or  written,  which  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  inquiries ;  otherwife  it  mud  appear  abiolutely  impolTible 
for  him  to  have  penetrated  quite  to  the  farthermod  part  at  the  Baltic, 
and  there  hit  exadtiy  on  the  very  fjotof  the  fouthern.coad  w'here  it 
is* found  in  the  greated  abundance,*  And  yet  we  have  great  reaion  to 
fiippofc  him  to  have  been  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  (pot ;  as 
we  may  very  plainly  perceive,  even  from  the  fragments*  of  Pytheas, 
preferved  in  rite  writings  of  the  later  geographers,  that-  he  knew  the 
fituation  of  the  whole  place ;  and  that  he  was’  likewife  acquainted 
with  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  th&  adjacent  rh  ers ;  and  that  he 
was  even  no  ilranger  to  the  names  given  to  thefc.places  by  the  inhabi* 
tants  themfelves/ 

In 
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In  this  relation  there  are  fo^v  c  curious  fa^ls  that  fhcw  the 
proficiency  of  the  ancients  in  thc^  knowledge  of  nature,  .be¬ 
yond  what  is  generally’  beli<"ved.  But  when  our  author  fays  % 
**  that  Pytheas  wi^s  one  of  .the  firft  among  the  Greeks  ♦  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  real  caufe  of  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing  of  the  fea,  and  aferibed  thefe  phenomena  to'  the  in^ 
‘‘  fluence  of  the  moon,”  he  imputes  to. the  ancidnts  the 
difcovcrics  of, the  moderns.  The  ancients  obferved  an  ana¬ 
logy*  ^  correfpondeiu  e,  between  motions  in  the  cekltial,  and 
motions  in  the  terrcllrial,  globe;  but  they  never  afeVib  d'the 
latter  to  the  former  f.  ,1  he  vulgar,  in  our.  times,  obferve 
that  the  full  tide  commences  at  a  certain  pofuion  of  the  moon  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  phvfical  connection  between  thefe  ap¬ 
pearances,  they  are  as  ignorant  as  the  ancients. 

*  In  the  fecohd  book' of  this  performance  we  have  a  detail  of 
the  difcoveries  made  by  the  Arabians,  the  Saxons,  Franks, 
and  Italians ;  in  which  there  is  a  collcdtion  of  very  curious 
and  important  fa£is,  particularly  in  the  voyages  to  Norway, 
The  reflection;?  of  our  author,  when  he  gives  a  general  view 
of  the  ftatc  of  affairs  at  that  period,  have  the  charm  of  ele¬ 
gance,  but  not  the  merit  of  novelty,  to  recommend  them.  In 
the  “  Stridtures  and< Remarks”  added  to  this  book,  Mr.  For- 
fier  endeavouis  to  trace*  the  analogy  between  the  Greek  and 
Gothic  tongues ;  but  the  refemblances  which  he  adduces  are 
more  fanciful  than  real. 

In  the  third  book,  which  contains  the  difcoveries  made  in 
the  north  by  the  Fnglifli,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  the  Portugueie,  the  Danes,  and  the  Rufiians,  we  have 
2  fummary  and  abftracl  ofjalmolt  all  the  voyages  made  to 
thefe  regions  in  modern  titnes.  '  Amidft  the  multiplicity  of 
books  poured  upon  the  world,  fince  the  invention  of  printing, 
fuch  a  condenfation  and  abridgment  ot  voyages  and  difcoveries 
becomes  equally  neceffary  and  beneficial,  efpeciaily  when 
made  by  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  naval  affairs  ; 
unlike  many  authors  of  modern  times  who  are  only  accuf-. 
tomed  to  navigating  in  their  own  chambers. 

Mr.  Foriter  concludes  his  work  with  ‘^General  Remarks  on 
the  Difcoveries  made'  in  the  North  whfch,  as  they  form 
the  moft  curious  and  original  part  of  the  performance,  we 
/hall  lay  before  the  reader. 

it  >, 

;  The  globe  of  this  earth,  as  far  as  we  hitherto  know  it,  contains 

a  much  greater  quantity  ot  land  elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  fca, 

\  in  the  northern  part,  than  do  the  oppofue  polar  regions  in  the  fouth, 

I  >vhich,  to  thoie  who  have  explored  them,  have  conflantly  exhibited 

f 

rj  - .-i - - - - - - - 
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nothing  but  a  wide  exteofive  iea*  On  this  principle  it  is  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  deoiooibrate,  in  a  former  work,  that  in  all  probability 
the  northern  regionr,  taken  coiledively»  are  warmer,  particularly  in 
fummer,  than  the  fouthexn.  See  my  **  Obfervaiions  ix^e  during  a 
Voyage  round  the  World,’’  p,  99.  In  the  great  depth  of  the  fea 
abfor Ds  the  folar  rays ;  which,  likewife,  arc  not  capable  of  imparting 
warmth  to  the  prodigioufly  extenfive,  and  withal  denfer  fea,  fo  eafily 
as  they  do  to  the  much-more  rarified  fluid  of  the  atmofpherc.  The 
land,  on  the  contrary,  refleAs  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  every  direflion ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  they  crofs  each  other  ;  and  obfervations  have 
fliewn,  that  it  is  by  its  coUe^ed  beams  only  that  the  fun  is  capable  of 
generating  a  coafidcrable  degree  of  warmth.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  all  navigators  in  the  northern  regions,  who,  when 
between  the  70th  and  80th  degrees  of  latitude,  frequently  fpeak  of  a 
heat  powerful  enough  to  melt  the  pitch  with  which  the  fhip  is  paid.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  fouth,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  colder; 
arid  in  thofc  parts  they  never  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  warm  day. 

*  lu  the  cold  countries  there  are  a  great  many  different  Ipecics  of  tale 
and  mica ;  as  likewife  a  great  quantity  of  the  fteatites  and  lapis  ollaris; 
particularly  in  Greenland  and  Huiilon’s-Bay,  as  likewife  at  Spitz bergen 
Volcanic  produdions  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  Greenland,  Icc 
land,  the  weltern  coaft  of  North-America,  the  Catherine  and  Kurile 
iflands,  and  in  Kamtfcbatka.  Of  metals  there  has  been  found  native 
cop[>cr  in  Hudfon’s-Bay,  and  in  the  copper  ifland  near  Kamtfcbatka 
Bear,  or  Cherry -Ifland,  contains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  lead,  and 
likewife  fome  nadvc  filver.  In  Greenland,  a  filvcr  and  even  gold  earth 
arc  faid  to  have  been  difeovered. 

*  1  he  coall  of  Greenland  conlifU  entirely  of  high,  fliarp-pointed 
rocks  on  both  fidcs.  In  Hudfon’s>£ay,  however,  thefe  mountains  be- 
cin  to  be  leis  lleep ;  and,  in  fome  parts  of  it,  there  are  even,  flat,  level 
mores.  Iceland  is  throughout,  as  well  as  Spitzbergen,  a  high,  rocky 
country.  Nova-Zembla  has  the  fame  appearance.  The  whole  northern 
coaft  of  Siberia  is  flat  and  low.  The  eallern  coaft  of  Afia,  as  far  as  to 
the  extreme  point  of  Kamtfchatka,  is  for  the  mod  part  high  and  rocky 
The  A  merican  coaft,  on  the  contrary,  is  low  and  flat ;  but,  to  the  (outh 
of  Alalka,  it  begins  to  be  higher. 

‘  Hudlon’s-Bay,  Baflin’s  Bay,  and  all  the  little  feas  from  Labrador 
to  Cape  Farewell,  are  evidendy  made  by  the  fea  having  broken  in  upon 
the  land.  This  likewiic  appears  from  the  lofty  top  of  Cape  Fare¬ 
well,  and  the  high  rocks  on  the  eaflern  fide  of  Kefolution  and  Salifbury 
1  {lands,  and  of  all  the  iilands  in  HudfonVBay,  which  terminate  in 
flats  to  the  weilwaid,  as  though  the  earth  had  been  wafted  away  from 
them  by  a  flood  rufting  on  them  from  the  caft.  Greenland  has  an 
iaktto  the  caftward  of  it,  and  to  the  weftward  an  ifland,  viz.  Iceland. 
Spitzbergen  has  a  promontory  in  the  fouth -weft,  and  to  the  fouth -eaft 
an  ifland  All  the  Ihores  of  the  Jcy-:5ea  along  Liberia,  are  flat ;  and  the 
feas  that  lie  to  the  northward  of  this  country  arc  very  ftallovv.  What 
we  had  to  obferve,  with  reipett  to  the  phyfleal  influence  of  the  fituation 
of  the  lea  between  Afia  and  America,  near  Kamti'chatka^  has  been,  al¬ 
ready  touched  upon  at  page  482. 

.  *  The 
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•  Thfe  fta^  in  thefc  regions,  arc  very  c6fd,‘a#d  coV*C!*ed  With 
Jce.  yfit  that  the  tK*eah  frcfezcs'h^  CVen  fo  fearf^  ^ 

Angull  or  September,  and  that  in  WiViter  it  is  Coveried  oVer,in  ‘rtre 
of  one  with  ice  feVcral  inches  thick,  is  rtoW  Ml)'  odhBriflifd.  ThiJ 
lOe,  therefore,  IS  ftdt  t)Ve  production  of  the  rnw  ronnfng into  the  deeaW, 
hot  of  the  oce^n  itfcif.  l1ie  large  maffes  are  impelled  by  the  wfod 
one  over  the  other,  ‘and  thns  form  chick  hnd  lofty  clamps  .dr  idc.  Bat 
varioOs  are  the  why 5  in  which  ice  is  formed.  We  can  neVer  fa'y,  this  ii 
the  method  which  Nature  purfues  in  producing  a  certain  effeCt;  for  fhc 
has  a  variety  of  means  taaccomplilh  her  intentibns,  which  man  is  not 
able  t6  difeover  otherwife  than  by  flow  degrees.  In  the  bepnhin/g  of 
wittteV  the  ocean  is  not  fo  cold  as  at-  the  commencement  of  fulnmcr; 
fubfequeht  to  the  tedious  long  winter  id  thofe  parts.  ITie  winds  in  the 
Icy-Se‘a  are  very  bciflerous,  and,  when  they  blow  over  the  fields 
of  ice  there,  intolerably  cold.  Eaflerly  winds  alfo  'are  more  conimoii 
in  ih*e  afCtic  circle  than  any  other.  The  fame,  has  been  remarked 
before  in  the  antarftic  polar  regions.  P'ogs  are,  in  thed*  climates,  verjf 
Cdmnion,  and  confeq'uently  render  the  navigation  there  very  dangerous. 
Thefe  fogs,  by  their  preflure,  keep  down  all  the  vapours  which  would 
dtherwife  rife  up  into  the  atmofphere ;  for  which  reafon  they  have  frcT- 
tjuently  an  oIFenfive  fmell.  Thunder  and  lightning  arc  very  rare  ik 
thefe  parts ;  partly  by  reaion  that  the  northern  lights,  which  often  art? 
very  frequent,  confume  and  walle  the  elcftrica!  cjchalations;  and  partly, 
becaufe,  in  a  region  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  from  whence  biit  a 
trifling  quantity  of  fnow  melts  away  in  the  fpace  of  fevcral  days,  thfe 
eicdric  matter  cannot  pofflbly  rife  from  the  eArth  in  any  conflderablc 
quantity,  and  colledl  in  order  to  form  the  matter  of  thunder  and  IFglit- 
bing.  The  trifling  portion  which  appears  iti  fempefts,  is  thrown  into 
ihe  air  from  tlie  volcanos  in  thefe  regions.  The  abundance  of  mifts 
and  vapours,  which  are  in  part  frozen,  and  fill  the  whole  atmofpher^ 
ftrves  likewife  to  make  one  phenomenon  more  frequent  and  common 
here  than  it  is  elfewhere.  Paraheliuins,  and  mock  moons,  are  feeh  ver^ 
frequently  in  the  north;  infomuch  that  they  have  been  remarked  by 
many  travellers,  Thefe  very  vapours,  which  in  the  atmofphere  fo' 
greatly  abound,  Cerve  aifo  the  beneficial  purpofe  of  exhibiting  the  joy¬ 
ous  light  ol  the  fun,  in  thefe  dreary  and  melancholy  r^idns,  almoft  a 
fbrlnight  fooner  above  the  horizon  than  could  poflibly  be  done,  were 
ihe  atmofphere  in  a  different  llafe :  confequently  they  contribute  to 
Ihorten  the  difmal  nights  in  thefe  countries,  and  to  enliven  nature,  ren¬ 
dered  abfolutcly  torpid  by  the  deadening  blails  of  winter. 

‘  It  mull  be  true,  the  animated,  organized  creation  is  fcattered  witb 
a  fparing  hand  in  thefe  dreary  climates.  The  furtace  of  the  earth  fs 
covered  with  but  lew  plants;  and  even  thofe  which  Nature  has  ia 
her  bounty  bellowed  upon  it,  cling  Cibie  to  it,  fearing,  as  it  were,  to 
their  heads  from  the  bdfom  of  their  mother  into  the  air^  totally 
deprived,  as  it  is,  ot  warmth,  and  flninking  from  the  deadly  Walls 
of  the  north  and  call  winds  Nay,  ttie  eariu  iiielf  is  uriprepared.antl 
ttnfit  to  receive  and  harbour  the  plants  committed  to  her  care.  Barfe 
and  naked  jocks,  with  a  cairn  intrepidity,  prefent  their  callous  frontt 
to  the  attacks  of  the  all-ravaging  Iroit ;  during  the  grcatell  part  of  the 
•  Jfcar,  indccd>  they  arc  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  liow.  Coofeqacntly 
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they  are  preferved  for  .a  long  time  .without  mouldering,  and  unde, 
firoyed.  Rain,  twind,  and  heat,  alternating  with  froil,  but,  ^above 
all,  the  ciFeAs  of  heat,  and  the  fixed  air  floating  in  the  atmofphere, 
contribute  to  diffolve  and  deilroy  by  degrees  the  hardeit  and  moil  fo. 
lid; rocks  in  temperate  and  warm  climates.  The  fixed  air,  accompa. 
pied  by  heat,  penetrates  deep  into  the  fubilance  of  the  flones,  and 
diflblves  imall  particles  of  them,  which  ,the  rains  and  wind  waih 
8%vay  and  carry  to  .a  diftance,  and  by  this  means  make  the  furface 
of. the  earth  continually  more  ar.d  more  capable  of  receiving  and  har- 
bouripg*  plants,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable.^,  In  this  earth,  from  a 
imall  feid  brought  to  it  by  the  wind,  firit  there  is  generated  a  di- 
mincitive  mbfs,  which  fpreadiog  by  degrees,  with  its  tender  and  mi¬ 
nute  texture,  which  however  refills  the  moll  intenfc  cold,  extends 
over  the  whole  a  verdant  velvet  carpet.  In  fadl,  ihefc  mofl’es  are  the 
midwives  and  nurfes  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  The  bottom  parts  of  the  mofles,  which  perilh  and  moulder 
away  yearly,  mingling  with  the  dilTolved,  but  as  yet  crude  parts  of 
the  earth,  communicate  to  it  organized  particles,  which  contribute  to 
the  growth  and  nourilhment  of  other  plants :  they  likewiie  yield  lalts, 
and  unguinous  phlogiilic  particles,  for  the  nouridiment  of  future 
vegetable  colonies,  I'he  feeds  of  other  plants,  which  the  fea  and 
winds,  or  elie  the  birds  in  their  plumage,  bring  frem  dillant  Ihores, 
and  I'catter  among  the  mofles,  are  kindly,  and  with  a  truly  maternal 
care,  fereened  by  them  from  the  cold,  imbued  with  the  moillure 
which  they  have  llored  up  for  this  very  purpole,  and  nourilhed  with 
their  oily  exhalations;  lo  that  they  grow,  increafe,  and  at  length 
bear  feeds,  and  afterwards  dying,  add  to  the  unguinous,  nutritive 
particles  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  lame  timedilFufe  over  this  new  earth 
and  mofles,  more  ieeds,  the  earnell  of  a  numerous  pollerity.  Here  let 
us  flop  for  a  moment  to  confider  thefe  produclions  of  the  vegetable 
world  in  a  iiearer  point  of  view.  They  are,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  planted  with  a  fpariug  hand  in  thefe  northern  regions ;  not 
becaufe  Nature  adls  the  part  of  a  flep-mother  by  them,  but  becaufe 
the  fcAerity  of  the  cold,  in  thefe  climates,  dillurbs  and  puts  a  flop  to 
her  operations,  and  confequently  makes  her  employ  ages  to  produce 
eftids,  for  which  fhe  has  Icarcely  a  few  years  allowed  her,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  the  fun,  in  milder  regions.  Yet,  even  here,  is 
Nature  the  fame  indulgent  parent.  On  the  few  dwarfilh  plants  that 
are  to  be  found  in  thefe  regions,  the' animals  ’ thrive  aflonifliingly ; 
even  the  liverworts  (lichen  rangijerinus  et  ijlandicus)  poflefs  uncom¬ 
monly  nutritive  qualities,  and  make  the  animals,  which  feed  on 
thcVn,^fat  in  a  (hort  time:  On  the  very  (bores,  feurvy-grafs,  and 
other  plants  of  this  dais,  prefent  themfelves  to  feafar^ng  perfons  in- 
feded  with  putrid  fevers,  and,  with  their  invigorating  juices,  put  a 
flop,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  days,  to  the  ravages  of  the  (curvy. 

*  And,  however  unpromifing  thefe  regions  n^ay  appear,  yet  nei¬ 
ther  .the  fea  nor  land  aie  deilituie  of  objedis,  which,  befides  an  or¬ 
ganic  ftruflure,  have  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  of  con- 
icioufnefs.  From  the  corals  to  the  mammalia,  every  clafs  of  animals 
has  its  reprclentativc  in  this  otherwife  inhofpitablc  climate.  Nova- 
Ztmbla,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland,  have  even  ^eir  rein-deer. 
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their  white  bears,  and  grey  foxes ;  and  the  country  lying  to  the 
northward  of  Hudfon's-Bay-  is  inhabited  by  the  bii'am  ox.  Hares» 
mice.j  and  gluttons^  alfo,  are  indigenous  in  feme  of  thefc  regions. 
The  fea  fwarms  with  various* forts  of  whales  and  dolphins ;  while  its 
(hores,  and  the  dreary  fields  of  icc  that  float  upon  xt,  ferve  as  a  ha* 
bitation  to  the  numerous  fpccies  of  feats,  to  which  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  immenfe  number  of  its  inhabitants,  prefents  an  abitn* 
dance  of  food.*  Of  all  ihefe  northern  regions,  the  oorthem  coafl^of 
Siberia  alone  is  conftantly  inhabited  by  mankind,  if  we  except  Ame* 
rica  as  far  as  Hudfon’s-Bay  and  Greenland.  I'he  bodies  of  this 'race 
of  men  are  contraded,  as  it  were,  by  the  cold.  I’hey  are  of  a 
brownilh-red  complexion  ;  their  hair  is  lank,  fliit,  and  black.  7'hcir 
food  is  fi(h,  feals,  and  whales ;  and  traio-oil  is  their  greateft  deli¬ 
cacy.  Their  ideas  are,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  very  cori- 
fined  ;  yet  they  manifefl,  in  the  formation  of  many  of  theirimple- 
mencs,  and  articles  of  hourc-furniture,  a  ikill,  a  dexteroufnefs;  and 
capacity,  which,  at  firft  fight,  one  would  not  be  apt  to  imagine  they 
poffelled.  The  complaints  wc  frequently  hear  of  their  perfidioufnels 
and  cruelty,  are  entirely  groundlcfs.*  The  Europeans,  indeed,  have 
often,  by  a^fs  of  violence,  by  murder,  and  the  perpetration  of  the 
greateii  cruelties,  drawn  upon  themfelves  the  vengeance  of  thefe  kind- 
hearted,  hofpitable  people,  and  at  length  taught  them  miftrufl.  They 
fulfil  the  duties  of  parents  with  tendernefs,  refolution,  and  care,  and 
in  circuniftances  in  which  thculands  of  Europeans  would  hegle^k 
their  charge.*  Amidft  dangers,  amidft  the  moll  piercing  frofts,  fnow, 
and  winds,  they  venture  out  to  fea  in  fmall  leathern  boats  to  provide 
food  for  theii  children.  Jn  fhort,  the  more  we  attend  to  thcle  ob^ 
jeds,  the  more  evidently  we  lhall  perceive,  in  all  parts,  the  traces  of 
the  providence,  goodnels,  and  wildbm,  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who 
difpenffcs  his  benefits  over  the  whole  univerfe,  and  nianifefts  the  ut- 
mofl  fagacity'and  intelligence  in  the  accomplifhment  cf  his  purpofes; 
all  which,  in  perfons  of  fufcepiible  and  feeling  hearts,  excites  the 
warmed J'entimen is  of  gratitude  and  adoration  ;  and,  afFedfing  them 
with  the  tendered  emotions,  draws  from  their  eyes  tears  of  heart¬ 
felt  joy  and  admiration.  “  O  that  men  would  therefore  praife  the 
Lord  for  his  goodnefs,  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he  doeih  for 
the, children  of  men!  ”  •  : 

This  work  Is  illuftrated  with  three  maps ;  the  firft  of  which 
exhibits  the  countries  around  the  north  pole,  as  far  as  the 
50th  degree ;  and  comprehends  the  laieft  difeoveries.  The 
fecond  was  drawn  up,  by  the  author  and  his  fon,  in.  17 72,  for 
the  pijrpofe  of  illuftrating  the  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  of  Or.ofius^ 
and  was  publifhed  ihe  following  year  by  the  Hon.  Mr*  Daincs 
fiar;ington.  '  Mr.  Forfter  complains,  with  juftice,  of  this  ma- 
nifrft  plagiarifm,  and  reclaims  his  own  property.  The  third 
map  is  entirely  knew,  and  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  geography 
of ’the  middle  ages,  relative  to  thofe  places  which  are  the 
feehe  of'hiftory  and  difeovery.  ’ 

■  .  ,  :  •  '  .  ^  •  Upon 
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tUp^n  the  ivhole,  The  Hfftery  tfnhe  Voyages  and  Dtfcovtrics 
in  the  North it  does  not  enlarge  the  houndanes  of 
kitowkdge,‘*facilitates  and  abbreviates  the  path  to  its  acqui- 
fuion.  •  It  is  ftrongly  marked  with  the  features  of  the  author; 
anddilcovers^thc  fame  ingenuity^  animation,  and  erroneous 
theory which  diftinguiih  his  former  productions.  Credulity, 
iranity,  and  jealoufy,  as  well  as  inaccuracy,  too  often  aqipear; 
but  the  multifarious  knowledge  which  it  combines  and  con- 
dc'nfes  into  one  volume,  render  it  a  proper  objeCt  of  attention 
j^nd  *prrufa!  to  the  mifcellaneous  ftudeht,  and  the  literary 
foun^cr^^*  ' 

The  geography  of  the  northern  pans  of  Europe,  according 
to  king  Alfred,  inferted  in  this  work,  is  a  real  literary  curi- 
efity,  and  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  antiquary. 


Art.  II.  ProfpeOius:  or^  a  fienv  Tranjlathn  of  the  Holy  Bibh^  from 
eorreded  Texts  of  the  Originals^  compared  <with  the  amient  Verfons : 
maith  various  Readings^  explanatory  Notes^  and  critical  Oiferojatiotisi 
fiy  the  Re^^  Akxa^er  Ceddes^  LL.D.  4I0.  il.  is.  Glaigowi  ' 
Printed  for  the  Author;  Faulder,  London.  1786. 

,  t  .  • 

I\R.  Geddes,  having  been  long  engaged  in  a  new  tranflation 
■^..of  the  Old  Tcftament,  has,  at  the  defirc  of  his  friends^, 
thought  proper  to  give  the  world,  in  this  treatife,  his  reafons 
for  undertaking  ir,  and  an  account  of  the  work,  which  has 
employed  him  many  years,  but  which  yet  is  not  ready  for  the 
prefs,  nor  will  be  for  fome  confiderable  time.  The  defigh 
of  this  ProfpeClus,!^  he  tells  us,  is  to  explore  the  caufes 
that  have  concurred  to  render  former  tranflations  defeflive; 
and  to  point  out  the  means  and  method  by  which  a  part  of 
their  defects  may  be  removed. 

The  imperfeClion  of  all  the  modern  tranflations,  he  avers  to 
.  be  to  the  incorreClnefs  of  the  originals ;  to  the  Htile 

pains  taken  to  give  a  c  »rreCt  edition  ;  and  to  the  religious  te¬ 
nets  of  the  editors,  who  w’ere  Jews,  and  entirely  devoted  to 
their  rabinical  prejudices.  He  is  perfuaded  alfo,  that,  owing 
tot  time,  a  number  of  errors  have  crept  into  the  prefent  edition 
of  the  bible,  fii^m  various  copies,  various  tranferibers,  various 
trai;iflators^< the  invention,  of  vowel  points;  and  the  number- 
kfs  ovei fights  that  muft  have  arifen  from  the  frequent  occur- 
rcfiice  of  the  fame  words  and  phrafes  often  repeated  ;  the  prox* 
imity  and^contiguity  of  the  fame  terminations;  the  conflant 
retura.of  the(rame  particles,  pronouns,  &c. ;  and  the  decep* 
tions  continually  arifihg  from  the  aflbeiation  of  ideas,  fimilaritj^; 
of;ibunds,  and  equivalence  of  meaning.  But  fays  our| 
learned  author,  ^ ^  i 
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€  Let  not  this  alarm  the  pious  reader,  as  if  the  au thetiticitf  of 
the  feriptures  were  thereby  weakened,  or  their,  authority  rendered 
precarious  ‘  notwkhftanding  all  Ae',  v,arioiiSi.  corruptions!  of 
whatfoever  fort,  that  now^  disfigure  them,  ic  is(as  certaini  as  any  ' 
poficion  of  this  kind  can  pofTibly  be,  that  they  art  (liU.eflentially  the 
'Uiuc  ;  ^nd  that  the  whole  hiftorical  tenor  of,  the  divine  economy  to-  , 
wards  man  has  been  preferved  in  them,  without  aoy  important  uCtr* 
ation,  to  the  prefent  time/ 

Now  the  means  of  corre£ling  thefe  errors  are  as  follows 
by  the  collation  and  comparifon  of  a  variety  of  manufeript  co^ 
pies;  by  an  examination  of  the  feveral  tranflations  that. have 
been  made  of  the  blble,  at  difTercnt  periods,  and  in  different 
languages;  the  quotations  in  the  New  Teftament  from  the  .. 
Old ;  conjedlural  criticifm,  where  words  have  been  miiTpelt, 

'  omitted,  &c.  through  inattention  of  the  copiers  or  printers;  a 
comparative  ftudy  of  the  ancient  verfions,  and  of  the  many 
interpreters  and  commentators.  To  thefe  helps  he  has  had 
recourfe,  and  tells  us,  that  his  tranflation  is  neither  literal 
nor  verba],  but  llridtly  feniential ;  that  is,  every  fentence  of 
M  the  Englifh  correfponds  as  exadfiy  to  the  Hebrew,  as  the 
B  difference  of  the  two  idioms  will  permit :  and  although  he 
B  has  not  made  himfclf  fo  much  a  flave  to  the  original  as  to 
B  adopt  its  peculiar  phrafeology  and  con(lru(51ion,  where  they 
B  greatly  differed  from  our  own,  he  has  always  kept  as  clofely 
B  to  it  as  was  compatible  with  the  ideas  he  had  formed  to  him- 
B  felf  of  a  good  tranflation. 

B  Though  his  tranflation,  therefore,  is  rather  a  free  one,  he 
B  would  by  no  means  have  us  fuppofe  it  a  c/^one;  what  he 
■  means  is,-that<perfpicuity,  and  the  other  qualities  of  a  good 
,  B  tranflation,  ought  never  to  be  facrificed  to  a  fcrupulous  ad* 

[  Bherence  to  the  letter  of  the  original.  As  our  language,  he  fays, 
Beafily  moulds  itfelf  into  the  Hebrew  form,  and  it  rarely  hap* 

0  Bp^^ns  that  we  are  under  a  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  para- 
Ic  Bphraife  or  circumlocution,  to  exprefs  the  full  meaning  of  the 
e-  Btext,  he  flatters  himfelf  he  fhall  be  able  to  give  a  verfion  in 
toflnearly  as  few  words  as  are  in  the  original;  and  at  any  rat^ 
ngBefs  verbofe  than  even  our  prefent  vulgar  tranflation. 
onB  After  having  pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  making  a  good 
;)us  ■(‘inflation  of  the  brble,  and  criticifed  the  labours  of  others,  he 
ler-B^odelfly  Ihews  us  the  qualifications  neceflary  for  ohe  who'ihall 
;ur-Brcfume  to  undertake  fuch  a  tafk. 

ox*l  A  tranflacor  muff,  in  the  firff  place,  according  to  him,  be 
UntB^fl  acquainted  with  the  language  from  which,  and  the  Ian- 
into  which,  he  tranflatts;  and  muff  be  continually  oi| 
guard  againft  the  obtrufion  of  a  low  and  vulgar  phrafeo^ 
s  ouwSV)  and  weigh  every  word  and  fentence  with  grammatical 
Bill  and  logical  preciflon.  And,  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
<  LcB  thef . 
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the  Hebrew^  he  muft  frequently  have  recourfc  to  other  oriental 
dialects;  with  which  likewife,  he  niiift  be  acquainted.  He 
anuft,  moreover,  be  converjani  in  Greet  and  Koman  learning, 
Poets,  philol()phers,_hilforians,  philologifts,  geographers,  na. 
turalifts — all  ought  tq  enter  into  liis  plan  of  reading  nor 
ftould  modern  travels  and  topographical  deferiptions  cfcapc 
his  notice.  In  fho:t,  he  fhouid  be  a  iinivcrfal  Icholar ;  and 
eirher  bc  able  to  retain  all  he  has  read,  or  recolkdt  where  to 
what  ht  immediately’  wants.  With  this,  he  fhouid  have 
an  acute  penetra  tion,  a  nice  difeernment,  and  a  fure  and  deli¬ 
cate  tade,  formed  on  the  beft  models  of  antiquity.  Added  to 
thefe  qualifications,  he  fhouid  have  g  conltitiition  to  bear,  and 
an  Inclination  to  undergo,  afliduous  and  ‘perfeverant  labour. 
He  mutt  prrf  cute  his  always  ferious,  and  often  unengaging, 
ftiKttes,  with  all  the  w’arm  ciuhutiafm  of  a  poet  or  painter,  and 
jet’  with  all  the  patient  drudgery  of  a  laborious  mechanic. 
And,  above  all,  he  fliould  have  an  honeft  partiality,  unwedded 
toany  Tyftems;  and,  forgetting  that  he  belongs  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  fociety  of  Chiiftians,  be  extremely  jealous  of  his  moft 
rational  prepoireflions  ;  keep  all  theological  confequcnces  as  far 
out  of  his  fight  as  poflible,  and  inveftrgate  the  meaning  of  his 

original  by  the  rules  only  of  a  found  and  fober  criiicilm, - - 

Whether  our  author,  who,  we  apprehend,  is  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  by  profefiiop,  is  poffifled  of  all  thefe  qualifications,  it  i« 
»ot  for  him  to  fay,  nor  for  us,  who  are  ftrangers  to  him,  to 
determine  ;  but  wc  fhouid  hope,  as  he  is  fenfible  of  the  ardu* 
ous  tafk  be  has  undertaken,  and  is  confeious  of, the  abilities 
iiccelVary  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  would  not  have  be- 
ttowed  twenty  years,  as  he  has  done,  upon  a  work  he  thought 
himfelf  inadequate  lo  the  ompletion  of.  By  his  own  account, 
he  has  met  wich  the  a[  p  aufe  of  the  learned  in  all  commu*  | 
iiiorii  ;  and  acknow  l  dges  his  obligations  to  the  prefent  bifhops 
of  London  and  Salifbury  ;  Bilhop  Geddes  of  tdinburgh,  (we 
prefume,  a  Rvjman  Catholic  bilhop)  Dr.  Goflet,  of  London; 
Principal  Robertfon,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Doftors  Reid  and  Find¬ 
ley,  of  Glafgow'  5  the  late  Dr.  Kennicott ;  and  Lord  Fetrc,  at 
‘u  hofedefire  he  began  the  work,  and  under  whole  patronage  he 
is  carrying  it  on. 

He  has  not  given  h^re  any  fpecimen  of  the  work,  but  tells 
us,  that  his  new  veriiou  will  be  made  from  a  corrected  text  ot 
•;the  original  3  and  that  the  piefent  printed  copies  will  never  be 
.departed  from,  without  a  ij  ecial  notation.  The  additions,  I 
omillions,  tranfporition’^,  and  variations,  he  has  diftinguiftied 
by  refpedive  fymbols,  and  fupported  by  correfponding  autho¬ 
rities. 

f  The  text^of:  the  verfion,''  continues  he,  *  will  be  divided  into 
*  new  and  more^natural  fedfions,  the  uijniber  and  contents  of  vvMdi  | 
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will  be  printed  on  the  outer  margin  ;  but  the  old  divifiOn  of  chap- 
c^rs  ar.d  verles  will  be  retained,  and  marked  in  the  inner  margin;  ‘  * 

’**  ‘  The  correfliona)  references,  various  readings,  and  expUoatoiT 
'notes,  will  be  at  the  Hottom  pf  the  page;  the  ciitlcal  annotations  at 
the  end ‘of  the  volume.'  /  : 

•  A  new  compaiative  chronology  will  accompany  every  princip«il 
tranfadion,  *and  be  expreficd  in  years  before  Chriii,  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  ;  ^  ■ 

*j  With  regard  totlie  concordantial  references,  or  parallel  pafTages, 
with  whichrthe  margins  of  our  bihlcs  arc  crowded,  thole  only  will 
be  retained  that  aie  manifeilly  real. 

^  *  To  every  volume,  and,  for  the  moll  part,  to  every  book,' will 
tc  prefixed  a  particular  preface;  in  which  a  compendious,*  critical 
account  will  be  given  of  its  real  or  Tuppoltd  author,  its  fubje^ff, 
and  chara^er,  and  the  rank  it  holds  among  the  Hebrew  feripeures 
in ‘the  jewilh  and  Chriftian  canons. 

‘  •  The  whole  will  be  comprized  in  four  volumes.  To  thefc  It  is 
intended 'to  add  a  fifth ;  which,  if  properly  executed,  would  be  a 
nleful  inirodudlion  to  the.  other  four. .  Befides  a  general  preface  and 
indexes,  it  ihould  contain  a  great  number  of  queitions  relative  to  tl  e 
Hebrew  Tcriptures,  their  antiquity,  authenticity,  infpiration,’ ic. — 

‘■  ‘Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  work,  which,  we  arc 
opinion,  if  it  is  executed  in  that  matteily  manner  we  hav'C 
fcafon  to  expert,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  public;  he 
concludes  this.  Profpeilus,  or  view  of  it,  with  a  requcll  to  the 
feamed  to  favour  him  with  their  remarks  and  ilri(ilures  on  fuch 
parts  of  it  as  they  may  think  defedlive,  or  impioveable ;  com- 
rtiunicated  to  his  bookfeller  in  Bond-Street,  or  to  him  ia 
Maddox- Street. 

‘  In  the  courfe  of  this  Profpeclus  our,  author  has  enumerated 
thcfeveral  verftons  and  tranflations  of  the  bible,  with  a  critical 
account  of  each.  •  '  r 

•'  Ml  *  .  ,  ►  •  i  ..  w  ^  \  ^  .  .  . 
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Art,  III.  Caroline  of  ^Litchfield  \  a  No^'cL  Tranfatsd  from  the  French^ 

by  Thomas  Hoicroft.  3  vols.  i2mo.  9s.  Robiuions.  London, ‘1786.* 

^  •  •  ♦  —  •  *  .  ^ 

j  \  i 

'T^HE  eager  curiofity  of  the  public  for  this  novel,  and  the 
.  knowledge  of  its  being  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
.trandator  of  the  Sorrows  of  Weripr,  were  our  inducernents  to 
,the  periifal  of  It.  How  far  it  Has  rewarded  our  pains  will  be 
fipenlh  the  ftquel.  But  before  we  prefent  the' Tender  with  our 
animaJverfions,  we  will  enable  him*  in  fome  mcafnre.td  enter 
into  tile  fpirit  of  them.  The  following  are  the  outlines  of  the 


^The  Baron  of  Litchfield,  charnberlain  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  informs  his  daughter,  who  is  fcarcely  arrived  at  her 
%eenth  year,  that,  at  the  requeft  of  the  kih^,’hc  had  pro- 
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mifed  her  In  marriage  to  the  Count  de  Walftein,  his  favourite 
and  his  ambalTador  at  the  court  of  Ruffia.  Caroline,  whofe 
educafion^had  pafled  in  rural  retirement,  and  who  had  all  the 
jwrtv/f  and  Irihoctht  prejudices  of  youth,  pleafes  herfelf  with 
the  idea  that  the  favourite  of -the  king  muft  needs  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  dancer;  the  moft  expert  at  catching  butterflies ;  that  he 
would  fiirnifh  her  with  the  moft  beautiful  toilette ;  and  enable 
her  to  enjoy  every  youthful  amufement.  Her  future  happi*. 
xtefs  thus  founded  upon  the  dance,  upon  her  drefs  and  her  but¬ 
terflies,  (he  expedls  the  moment  of  his  introdudlion  with  the 
moft  infantine  impatience.  It  arrives  ;  and  all  her  fond  ideas 
are' diflipated  in  an  inftant.  She  Ihrieks  with  horror  at  the 
entrance  of  her  lover,  and  flies  from  his  prefence  without  aU 
inoft  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him.  Her  flight,  how^ever,  and  alj 
her  entreaties  not  to  be  facrificed  to  this  frightful  objeft,  are 
vain :  the  favourite  of  the  king  muft  not  be  refufed ;  and 
Caroline  is  obliged  to  accompany  to  the  altar  the  objedl  of  her 
averfion. 

Grief  began  to  dcvelope  her  reafon  ;  and  in  her  defpair  (he 
forms  a  refolution  above  her  age.  Immediately  upon  her  mar¬ 
riage  (be  writes  to  the  count,  and  demands  of  him  the  per^ 
miflion  to  retire  into  the  country  with  the  Canonefs  de  Rin- 
daw,  who  had  had  the  care  of  her  education.  The  count, 
too  generous  to  place  any  reftraint  upon  the  fentiinents  ajid 
conducl  of  Caroline,  accedes  to  the  demand,  and  obtains  the 
confentof  the  king  to  this  ftrange  reparation.  Silence  refped- 
ihg  the  marriage  is  itnpofed  upon  all  who  had  been  privy  to  it; 
and  the  canonefs  is  ignorant  of  its  having  taken  place. 

In. this  retreat  Caroline  foon  forgot  every  thing  that  hai 
pafled. '  Her  miific,  her  books,  and  her  friendfhip  for  Madame 
dc  Rindaw,  engrofled  all  her  thoughts.  Her  heart  pofTcfied 
its  wonted  tranquillity.  It  was  a  tranquillity,  however,  of  no 
long  duration.  From  the  gardens  at  Rindaw  (he  obferved  a 
youth  pafs  on  horfeback.  His  figure  was  graceful,  and  his 
perfon  beautiful.  He  was  fuch  as  (he  hoped  to  have  found  in 
the  Count  de  Walftein.  The  impreflion  was  inftantancous 
upon  her  heart.  She  had  not  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  youth; 
and  in  a  few  days  he  introduces  himfelf  as  a  neighbour,  by  the 
name  of  the  Baron  de  Lindorf.  A  mutual  attachment  takes 
place.  But  at  the  inftant  when  lie  demands  her  hand,  Caro¬ 
line  rccollcdls  her  tics  and  her  duty^,  tears  herfelf  from  the  arms 
of  her  lover,  and  declares  her  marriage.  Lindorf  does  not  de¬ 
fpair  ;  but  flatters  himfelf  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  dif- 
folve  the  marriage  by  the  intereft  of  a  friend  at  court.  ‘‘  Alas! 

what  a  vain  and  flendcr  hope !  Who  can  counterbalance  the. 

power  of  Walfteia  At  the  name  of  W alftein  he  fiarts ; 
Walftcm  is  ‘hit  friend,  bis  benefaftor.'  On  the  morrow  he 
■••••  ••  delivers 
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divers  a  portrait  and  a  packet  of  letters. intQ  lJiii  UtncU  of 
rolineV  ^and^bid,s  her  an  eternal  ^  j  .  j  , 

'  't'hc  portrait  was  thajt  of  Walfteii)  apt  a$  he  appeajced  oa 
the  day  of  his  marriage,  but  handfome,  well-made,^ with  .all; 
the  features  of  manly  beauty,  deformity  had  been  lOQCf- 

(loned  by  a  wound  whicn  he  received  in  ajencontre  with 
dorf.  While  the  count  a<3ed  the  part  of  a  friend  and,ai^thcc^, 
and  W2^>  endeavouring  to  wean  his  affedions  from*  an  ot^cit 
below  his  rank,  LiiiJorf  looked  upon  him  with  the  cyq  o^jea;*^ 
loufy,  and' confidered  him  as  a  rival.  The  hjflory  of  this,  aP- 
tachment ;  of  the  jealoufy  and,  misfortune  that  refulted  frona 
it;  the  generofity  of  W^lllein,  not  only,  in  pardoning  Lin 
but  exaSing  from,  him  an  oath  of  feqiecy,^  refpccling  the  reur- 
edotre;  form  the  fubje^s  of  the  narrative  that  had  been  deli* 
vered  to  Caroline. 

Penetrated,  with  refpe<^  for  the  virtues  of  Walftein,^  fhe  at¬ 
taches  herfelf  to  the  portrait,  as  to  that  of.  a  loveiiu  Reflec¬ 
tion,  the  voice  of  duty,  the  effe£l  which  the  amiable  qualitie# 
of  the  count  produced  in  her  foul,  drivc;$  from  her  memory 
the  deformity  of  his  figure.  The  impatience  of  the.canoncfs^ 
who  is. at  length  informed  of  the  marriage^  accelerates  an  in¬ 
terview  between  the  parties,  ' 

.Madame  de  Rindaw  is  deferibed  as  an  ancient  maiden  of  a 
aioft*  romantic  turn  of  mind,  A  fondnefs  for  the  marvellous 
had  originally  inclined  her  to  liften  to  the  addiefles  of  LindorL 
She  finds  fomething  IHll  more  marvellous  in  the  affair  of  Wal- 
ftein;  and  of  confequence  is  induced  warmly  to  efpoufc  his 
fide.  Under  pretence  of  a  vifit  to  her  chapter,,  the  ' canoneft 
conducts  Caroline  to  the-  prefent  refidence  of  Walftein  at 
Ronebourg.,  The  event  is  fatal  to  herfelf,  and  nearly  fataj.to^ 
Caroline.  Ronebourg  was  in  reality,  unknown  to  the  canoiicft,, 
a  feat  of  Lindorf.  Both  he  and  Walftein  approach  the  car-, 
riage  the  moment  of  its  arrival.  The  fhock  is,  too  great /oc- 
the  tender  frame  of  Caroline.  She  falls  into  repeated  faint-, 
ings,  and  her  life  ts  defpaked  ofi  If  the  cliaradler  of  Walfte^iti, 
had  efFeifted  a  revolution  ii>  her  mind^  the  effe<S  is  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  the  tendernefs  of  his  attentions  during  this  period  of 
inanition.  Lindorf  had  fled  imrnediately  upon*  the  .arrival  of 
Caroline,  and  ceded  the  ufe^of  his  retreat  to  his  friend.  Ma-% 
dame  de  Rindaw,  worn  out  by  the  ^anxiety  of  Caroline's  fick- 
i  i^fs,  and  the  confeioufnefs^of  her  haying  herfelf  been.the  caufc 
of  it,  is  attacked  with  a  difeafe  that  fpeedily  puts  a  period.to, 
her  exiftence. 

Walheln,  who  had  furprifed  the  fccret  of  Lindorf  and  Ca-‘ 
roUne,  wa^.^tpp  generous  to  naake  an  advantage  of  it.  *  He 
determines  to  folicit  the  diffolution.  of  hia  ownf rnarrlage,  and 
to  unite  them.  He  accordingly  writoa  t©Cbi^firiend:i  but  his. 

retreac 
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retreat  cannot  be  difcovered.  Caroline  is  in  a  fituation  equally 
critical  with  that  of  Walftein.  She  interprets  his  referve  Into 
indifference.  She  imagines  that  by  her  chilcfiffi  antipathy  (he 
has  loft  the  momc^it  of  captivating  his  heart ;  and  the  reflec¬ 
tion  IS  her  torment.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  ever  been  the 
plan  of  Walftein  to  marry  a  young  woman  like  Caroline,  with¬ 
out  prejudice^  without  prepollvilion,  without  attachment,  ani 
to  endeavour  to  deftroy,  by  Ills  unwearied  attention  and  the 
goodnefs  of  his  chatafti^r,  the  difguft  thait  might  be  created  by 
the  contemplation  of  his  perfon. 

He  removes  to  Berlin  for  the  purpofe  of  folicitihg  the  di¬ 
vorce.'  In*  the  meart  time,  the'fociety  of  Caroline  becomes 
every  day  more  enchanting;  and  his  projeef  is  continually  de- 
ferr^.  At  length;  after  a'  variety  of  doubts  and  diltrufts,^ 
which  gives  rife  to  a  thoufand  intcrefting  Iccnes,  the  lovers 
mutually  lay  open  their  heart:*;  and  as  ignorance  had  been  the. 
fource  of  their  infelitity,  ingenuoufnefs  and  confidence  make 
them  fupremely  happy.  Lindorf  is  curefd  of  his  love,  arid  mar¬ 
ries  the  fifter  of  Walftein.  . 

'  The  followirig  extradts,  exhibiting  the  lovers  in  the  height 
of  their  perplexity  and  diftrufts,  v/ill  give  the  reader  an  idea  of^ 
the  author’s  manner  of  writing*. 

A  fituation  fo  critical  could  have  no  Ions:  continuance.! 
Lindorf  did  not  arrive;  and  now',  that  every  thing  allured  ttie‘ 
ebunt  that  his  paflion  was  returned,  he  felt  himfelf  no  longer 
able,  either  frem  the  confideration  of  delicacy  or  friendfliip,  to 
reftraln  it.  .  . ,  s  n  .  • 

w^as  of  an  evening  when  the  chamberlain,  was  unex-. 
peftedly  retained  at  court.  The  count  fupptd  ute-a-tite  with 
Caroline,  who  appeared  more  tender,  r^re  attiadiiye,  mofc> 
reducing  than  ever.  If  Die  did  not,  in  exprefs.  words  declare,. 
je  votis  aime^  it  was  impollibic  not  to  obferve  it..  The  em'otiun^t 
the  trpuhle  of  Walftein',  increafed  every  inftant.  The  diklo- 
fure  was  upon  his  lips.  He  had  no  relource  but  hi  flight.  He 
arofe  precipitately  from  table,  and  left  her.  k  But  it  was  the 
laft  effort  of  reafon.  .  Alone,  he  refie£fed  upon  his.fituationy 
upon  his  love,  upon  his  rights,  and  the  conduit  o4  Caroline. 

No  :  it  is  not  aii  iliufion  !  (he  loves  me:  I  can  no  longer 
‘‘  doubt  itf  If  I  touch  her  hand,  I  feel  the  relponfive  trt'mor; 
‘‘  and  (he  f.veetly  preflbs  mine  to. retrain  me  near  her^  When 
‘‘  1  leave  her,  her  eyes  follow  me  with  a  languiftiing  forrovv. 

This  very  moment — yes  :  I  faw  it— rthey  w'ere  fpfFufed  with. 

r —  - -  i - ; — — — : — 

♦  'We  have  traeflated  for  ourfclves  the  extracts  wc  have  feUdedr 
as  the  novel  had  come  under  our  coniidcration  before  Mr.  Hokrofth 
uan^ation  made  iu^appearance.  .. 

*  '  ‘  tears 
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to 


try  cvery'^rii^thod  to  engage  her  to  confirm  nay  h^ppinefs  and  . 
th^t  afFeilipn  of  which  every  thing  convinces  me  P*  ^  ^ 

‘  He  could  not  drive  the  itlea  from  his  mlqd :  it  was  ihe. 
only  one  t(iat  bccupied  It.  Hope,  feducing  hope« .  abforbed  all 
his  faculties.  He  refolves.to  return,  to  confefs  his  pal&on,  and  J 
to  obtain  from  her  a  reciprocal  acknowledgment.  His  oaths^  > 
his  terolutions,  his  fehemes  of  fricadfhip,  all  are  annihilated*  * 
He  forgets  that  Lindorf  cxifts.  He  fees  no  objedl  but  Caro- 
litie— hfs'own  Caroline;  to  whom- he  \s  united,  by  whom  ho¬ 
is  loved,  and  to  whom  no  mortal  can  difpute  his  right. 

*  He  is  already  her  apartment.  She  is  not  there;  but 
the  foft  tones  of  her  guitar,  and  'ch^c  fweeter  rhufic  of  her  voice, 
ftrike  upon  his  eag^r  ear.  ,He  approaches,  without  noife,  to  a 
glafs-door  that  feparated  him  from  her,  and  which  was  half 
open  ;  it  led  to  a  charming  little  cabinet,  the'fond  place  of  her 
folitude,  in  which  (he  fpent  all  her  hours  of  tranquillity,  and 
to  which  (he  was  accuftomed  to.  retire  every  .evening  for  the 
enjoyment  of  her  books  or  her  mufic..  At  prefent  (he .was  re¬ 
clined  upon  a  fo’pha,  dcjhabillee  d  demi^  finging,  and  feebly  and. 
foftly  attuning  the  guitar  to  her  voice.  The  air  wasfwect  and' 
penfive^  and  melancholy:  it  afFedlcd  her  much.  Te'irs  fre¬ 
quently  deprived  her  of  utterance,  and  interrupted  the'fbng.' 
bhe  wiped  them  from  her  eyes,  and  began  again,  but  in  a  rhorc* 
plaintive ‘drain.’  The  count  thought  h’imfelf  acquainted  with^ 
all  the  mufic  that  (he  knew,  or  that  (he  loved';  but  this  was 
^rfe^lly^new  to^him.  He  liftened* to  catch  the  word^.  She! 
lungfo  low -it  was  almolt  im'pollible.  The  name  of  Caroline,"' 
which  firii(hed  a  couf4et,' (truck  him.  He  liftened  with  rhorc^ 
cagernefe.  At  .  length  he  made  out  diftiniHy  tlicfc  four' lines  * 
which  finilhed  a  ftariza,  \  u  • 
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‘  tears 


.  f  Mais  puis-je  me  flatter  encore?  -  * 

Non,  refpoir  s’eteint  dans  moncceur!  .  *  ? 

Toi  qui  me  fuis,  toi  qqe  j ’adore, 

.  ,Ou  veux-tu  chercher  le  bonheur  ?’  t  :  * 

'  *  The  exprelfion,  the  melting  tendernefs  with  which  (he 
fung," proved  fufficiently  that  there  was  an  object  to,  whom  ^ 
they  particularly  applied..  But  is  it  himfelf ?  or  is  it  Lindorf? 
lioubt,  diiiruft  rulhcs  into  his  heart*  He  looks,  he  regards* 
|b*er-^and  prefently  he  Is  'deprivtd  even  of  the  happinefs— fad  hap-  ^ 
|happihefs1—^t‘o  doubt.  'Caroline  had  placed*  her  guitar  lipoa 
[her  knecs,'^and  Ibofened  from  her  neck  a  black  ribbon,  w^hich 
jthe'eouht-bai  always  cdnfiderjed  as  a  (imple  ornament.  He 
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fiw  with  furprife.  that  it  fcrvcd  to  fufpend  a  portrait  concealed 
ih'  her  bofon)«  Too  diftant  to  .diftingutih  the  features,  he 
could  ocUy  obferve,  a^flie  held  it  to  the  light,  that  it  had.  the 
ofi  a  foldier,  Moft  affurcdly  it  is  the  portrait  of  Lin^ 
dorf  •!  At  firft  (he  looked  upon  it  with  clofe  attention :  flic 
tfceii  pfeffed  It  to  her  bofom— then  to  her  Hps,  with  ah  cm- 
paffiohedraftion.  The  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  ;  ohe  fell 
upoh  the  pi6ture  ;  fhe  wiped  it  off  with  caution.  Again  (he 
fii'ed  her. eyes  upon»the  portrait,  arid,  fighing,  placed  it  by  her 
fivie  upon  the  table.  Again  fhe  took  her  guitar,  and  fuhg,  in 
the. fame  plaintive  ftrain,  this  ftanza,  which  the  count  heard 

d[ftin^ly.  . 

*  «  Tu  devicndras  mon  bon  fupreme, 

O  Ic  plus  cheri  des  portraits  f 
Ticris  moi  lieu  de  celui  qoc  j’almc  : 

/  Viens  du  moins  me  rendre  les  traits ! 

Mail  puis-jc  m'abuftr  encore  ? 

J’ai  ki  traiU :  jc  ne  plus  Ton  coeor ! 

Toi  qui  me  fuis,  loi  que  j’adore, 

'  Oi  veiix-tu  chercher  le  bonheur  ? . 


^  Slaving  finifhed  her  fong»  fhe  took  up  the  portrait^  kiffed 
and  tied  it  about  her  heck,  adding,  with  a  look  and  a£bon 
c^preffivc  of  the  moft  affeflionate  reproach — “  But  for  thee — 
“  thou  {halt  never  leave  me!*^  She  then  took  her  candle,  and 
having  rung  for  her  attendants,  paffed  on  to  her  chamber,  with¬ 
out  looking  to  the  fide  of  the  room  where  the  count  flood. 

*  The  noife  that  Caroline  made  in  goin^  out,  and  the 
darknefs  in  which  (he  left  him,  diflipated  the  infenfibility  that 
involved  him.  It  was  a  moment  of  affright  and  terror.  It 
deftrewed  at  once  all  the  fweet  hopes  tlyt  he  had  formed  and 
cherifhed :  it  took  from  him,  without  return,. every  idea  of 
happinefs  :  it  plunged  him  into  an  horrible  abyfs,  at  the  very 
inftant  when  he  fondly  thought  there  was  but  a  ftep  between 
him  and  fupreme  felicity.  In  the*  mean  time,  evet  generous, 
the  firft  motion  of  his  foul,  after  he  had  recovered  from  his 
dreadful  reverie,  led  hi(n  to  enter  the  chamber  of  Caroline— 
not  to  talk  of  himfelf— -but  to  tell  her,  that  Linddrf  would  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  that  Ihe  was  at  liberty  to  unite  herfelf  to  the  objeft 
of  her  affcdliorts.  But  the  enthince  of  her  worhen  prevented 
him  from  executing  his  proj?^£l.  ^ 

^"Walftein  prefehtly  felt  that  he  was  incapable  of  feeing 
her  again.  To  fpeak  to  her — to  bid  her  an  everjafting  fare- 
well!  it  Would  have  been  the  lail  moment  of  his 'life.  Or 
p^rhaps^and,  upon  rciledlidn,  th^  idea  would  have  appeared 
•ftill  more  terTihle  to  him— far  froth  yielding  her  to 'the  man 
whopn  loved^  he  Ini^hc  have  had>  ih  his  delitilrm,  the 
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to  demand  the  facrificc  of  him.  No:  he  will  iw>t  ie9 
her ;  he  cannot,  he  ought  not,  he  tlant  not  kt  her.  He  might 
find,'  in  his  virtue,  the  courage  to  fly — to  reftorc  to  her  her  li¬ 
berty.  But  to  bid  her  an  cternaT  adieu;  to  withft^nd  ihofc* 
aflec^onatc  regards,  the  danger  of  which  he  had  io  powerfully 
experienced — was  too  much — it  Was  impolEble.  Walftcin* 
entered  his  apartment,  and  pafled  fome  hours  in  the  moft  Cruel; 
agitation,  not  knowing  upon  what  to  determine.  HU  love 
and  his  generofity,  himfelf  and  his  friend,  preponderated  iir 
turn.  He  wrote  letters  to  Caroline.  In  one  he  reclaimed  his 
right,  and  attempted  to  foften  her  in  his  favour.  A  nnoment 
after,  deteftlng  this  tyranny,  he  tore  it  in  a  thoufand  pieces. 
He  began  another,  in  which  he  took  his  leave  of  her  without 
faying  a  fyllable  upon  the  fubjedi  of  his  paf&on :  it  (hared  the 
fame  fate.  ‘‘  What  P*  cried  he,  (he  is  ignorant  that  I  adore 
“  her ;  and  (hall  1  die  far  from  her,  unpitied  and  unlamentcd?’* 
Then  he  deferibed  his  paffion  in  all  the  llrong’ colours  that  his 
burning  heart  and  delirious  head  could  didtate.  He  told  her 
how  great  was  the  facrifice  that  he  made !  how  frightful ! 
Keeling  at  laft  to  what  degree  this  idea  would"tarnifli  her  hap- 
pinefs,  he  endeavoured  to  write  with  more  compofurer  and 
moderation.  He  could  not  fucceed. 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  by  expreffing  upon  paper  the  various 
fentiments  that  agitated  his  foul,  the  count  found  himfelf  fuffi* 
ciently  calm  to  take  a  Arm  and  decided  part.  It  w'as,  to  go 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  king,  who  always  rofe  with  the 
fun,  and  to  whom  the  count  had  accefs  at  all  times,  in-ordtr 
to  obtain,  w'ithout  delay,  the  diflbiuilon  of  his  marriage  to 
fend  it  to  Caroline;  and  to  fet  out  immediately  for  his 
Potzdam,,whm*e  he  might  prepare  himfelf  for  a  more  diilant 
expedition.  ,  .  >  •  » n 

The  more  he  remedied  upon  his  a£lual  fituation,  upo9 
the  paffion  that  tormented  him,  upon  the  love  that  he  fuppofed 
Caroline  to,  poffefs  for  Lindorf,  the  more  he  perfifted  in^  his 
refolution.  He  even  repented  that  he  had  not  executed  it 
fboner;  that  he  had  permitted  himfelf  to  be  drawn  in  tonegle^ 
It  by  the  pleafure  of  living  with  Caroline.  ‘‘  She  would  long 
‘‘  fince  have  been  tranquil  and  ha;^py  and  I,  even  I,  perhaps, 
“  Ihould  have  been  lefs  miferable.  1  (hould  not,  at  lea^, 
have  felt  the  power  of  that  feducing  charm,  fo  ir)fe;>arable 
from  her  moft  indiflerent  actions— of  that  friendihip,  fo  at- 
tractive,  fo  fafeioating,  fo  dangerous!  and  which  I  dared 
to  take  for  love.  And  always  mould  I  have  been  deceived, 
plways, would  it  have  fupplied  the  place  .of  love,  had  I  been 
‘‘  Ignorant  of  her  a^e^iun  for  another,  of  her  fecret  forrow. 
Caroljo^  1^  U  affli(9ted  ?  , Caroline) — (h^  Toe  .whom  I 
WOiilcl  die  a  thoufand  deathsl  And  do  t  fiefitate  to  facrifice 
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my  happinefs  to  her?” — It  was  enough.  The  idea  reftored 
to  Walftcin  all  his- courage/  > 


*  Choline,  after  having  fung,  wept,  and  kifled  the  minia¬ 
ture,  retired  to  reft  more  compofed  and  tranquil.  He  loves 
“  me!  I  cannot  doubt  it  I  But  he  believes  not  that  he  is 
loved.  He  reminds  himfelf  of  the  cruel  repugnance  that  I 
“  manifefted  upon  the  day  of  our  marriage.  He  thinksj  per- 
haps,  that  it  ftill  fubfifts.  Oh  I  how  fliall  I  undeceive  him! 
What  method  fhall  I  take  to  let  him  read  my  heart,  to 
let  him  fee  how  it  is  changed  !  To-morrow  he  fhall  know 
that  this  heart  is  bis  own.  I  will  repeat,  the  whole  day 
long,  how  I  love  !  how  I  adore  him  !  and  the  evening  will 
difeover  whether  he  wdll  be  the  firft  to  think  of  his  re- 
«  tiring.’^ 

‘  -With  this  refolution  (he  was  fatisfted,  and  fleep  overcame 
her.  It  was  tranquil  and  undifturbed;  and  her  dreams  were 
fw’cet  and  plcafant.  When  (he  awoke,  the  pureft  joy  occu¬ 
pied  her  bofom,  and  her  refolution  was  ftronger  than  before. 

‘  I'he  heart  of  Caroline  experienced  neither  fear  nor  diftruft. 
Her  Walftein  loved  her.  ’  She  was  convinced  of  it.  His  rc- 
fcive  originated  in  his  doubts,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  for¬ 
mer  difguit.  A  fingle  word  will  fuffice  to  deftroy  it.  She  was 
going  to  confels  her  paftion  ;*to  afllire  him,  that,  in  the  uni- 
'verfe,  he  alone  is  the  objcdl  of  all  the  affections  of  her  heart. 
That  heart,  fimpls  and  tender,  could  not  contain  its  tranfports 
at 'the  thought  that  (he  (hould  no  longer  have  any  fecrets  hern 
the  objeCt  of  her  attachment,  from  that  generous  friend  to 
'whom '(he  owed  her  life,*  and  to  whofe  happinefs  (he  wifhed  to 
.confecrate  it.  Caroline  had  all  the  timidity  natural  to  the  age 
of  feventeea  yeats,  fpent  in  retirement.  The  conduCl  of  the 
count  was  not  calculated  to  diminifh  it.  It  tended  rather  to 
‘  prevent  than  encourage  a  free  declaration.  But  for  this  (he 
had  made  it  fooner :  and  even  now,  when  all  was  refolved,  flic 
knew  not  how  to  attempt  it ;  and  the  nearer  the  moment  ap¬ 
proached,  the  more  her  emotion  and  her  embarraffmtnt  in- 
creafed.  Oh  !  how  .did  (he  regret  the  lofs  of  her  adopted  pa- 
.  rent!  From  earlieft  infancy  (he  had  been  the'  interpreter  and 
the  inftrument  of  conveying  all  her  fentiments.  Hpw  to  impart 
them  of  herfelf !  Should  (he  write  ?  She  attempted  ;  but  her 
agitation  was  too  great:  ftie  could  not  exprefs  an  ideaj  flic 
'  could  not  form  a  word  !  ‘‘  No,”  cried  (lie :  “  I  will  go  to 

him;  I  will  throw  myfelf  in  his  arms.  I  will  tell  him— 

‘  I  mail  tell  him  nothing,  perhaps.  He  ^  will  uc^erftand  niy| 
filencc;  he  will  read,  in  her  features,  the  heart  of  ;bis  Caro*, 
'  '  .  *  •  •  4''4  lincJ 
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lihe.  He  will  embolden,  he  will  forgive  tnc. .  No.  more' 
doubts,  no  more  diftruds,  no  more  referves.-^— I  fhall  be 
“  all  his  Caroline,  and  he  will  be  all  my  Walflciiu*  1  (hall 
“  be  the  happieft  of  women  !” 

‘  The  young  countefs,  animated  with  this  ideai  kiffed  her 
little  portrait,  to  infpire  her  wdth  ftill  greater  courage,  and  flew 
into  the  apartment  of  the  moft  beloved  of  hulbands.  She'  en¬ 
ters — he  is  not  there  I  He  appears  not  to  havf  been  in  bed  ! 

A  large  trunk,  in  the  midft  of  his  cabinet,'  covered  with*  va¬ 
rious  packets,  feem  to  tell  her  of  a  long  journey.  Her  heart 
(huddered.  She  had  fcarccly  power  to  ring  the  bell,  A  valet 
came.  She  demanded,  with  a  trembling  voice,  Where  is 
“  the  count?”  The  valet  was  aftoniCfied  at  the  queftion. 

I  thought  your  ladylhip  knew.”— ‘‘  What  ?  what  ?”— 

“  that  my  lord  departed*  early  this  morning.  Wilhelm,  his 
“  valet  de  chambre,  has  been  up  all  night  packing  his  trunks; 
and  1  am  commanded  to  wait  his  orders  for  them.  I  know 
not  where  my  lord  means  to  go  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  to  Eng- 
‘‘  land.” — ‘‘  Ohj  God!  Oh,  God  I — It  is  enough;  leave 
«  me.” 

*  The  valet  went  out.  Caroline  threw  herfelf  upon  the  firft 
chair  that  offered,  and,  for  the  fecond  time  in  her  life,  expe¬ 
rienced  all  the  miferies,  all  the  tortureSy  of  love  in’  defpair. 
For  the  fecond  time  in  her  life,  (he  found  herfelf  avoided, 
deferted,  abandoned,  by  the  objeft  of  her  affections.  But 
what  a  difference  I  How  much. more  lamentable,  upon  compa- 
rifon,  was  her  prefent  fituation  1  When  at  Rindaw,  (he  was 
feparated  from  Lindorf ;  it  was  almoft  by  her  own  corifent. 
The  firft  moments  were  painful ;  but  virtue  foon  legaineci  its 
empire ;  and  the  pride  of  having  done  her  duty,  afforded  her 
confolation.  Befidcs,  (he  knew  that  (he  was  adored,  and  that 
the  man  who  fled  from  her,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  (hared  all  the 
forrows  of  her  heart.  But  now  every  thing  combined  to  over¬ 
whelm  her.  It  was  her  hulband  that  fled  from  her.  It  was  a 
hulband  that  (he  loved,  and  upon  whom  (he  had  dare4  to*  build 
her  every  hope  of  happinefs.  Ah  !  doubtlefs  he  muft  hate  her, 
fince  he  could  abandon  her  in  this  cruel  manner  I  And  in 
what  a  moment  to  abandon  her  I  Great  God  I  in  what' a 
moment  I  When  I  was  flying  into  his  arms  !  When  1  no 
longer  feared  any  thing  but  the  excefs  of  his  joy  and  mine ! 
‘‘  And  to  go  without  faying  a  word!— without  feeing  me!  — 
“  Ah  !  it  is  hatred :  yes,  it  is  hatred,  or  the  moft  cruel  in- 
difference  ! — And  yet,  but  laft  night,  and  how  he  gazed 
**  upon  me  !  and  with  what  affcdlion  he  took  my  hand,  and 
‘‘  preffed  it  to  his  heart }— True  :  but  he  threw  it  back  with 
**  hbrror !‘— but  he  quitted  me  with  precipitation! — And  it  was 
**  for  ever ! — No-rno— it  is  impoflible  !  he  is  not  a  diffcmbler ! 
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is  not~lh«  barbarous  of  men  !-^Thcrc  muft  be 
4ome  (ervant  deceives  himfclf~he  will  return; 

he  will  alfcredly  return]  and  1  will  wait  here  for  hint.*’ 

^  Scarcely  bad  (he  time  to  feize  this  ray  of  hope,  which  a 
liHle  her,'  when  the  valet  entered,  and  delivered  to  her 

a  pacicft.  ^  It  was  from  the  count  at  Potzdam.  Haidiy  had 
ihe  she  power  to  take  k.  She  could  not  fpeak  >  fhe  beckoned 
toithct  ^'vant  to. withdraw. 

^  Alone,  0ie  held  the  packet,  but  dared  hot  open  it.  It 
contained  the  frntence  of  life  or  death.  It  was  large,  and  ad- 
dreflfd  To  thf  OmBUjs  C^rolvhey  Binromfs  ef  Litchfield*  The  fm- 
gularity^ftruck  her.  ‘  “  He  gives’ me  not  his  name!  Good 
‘^•Gad!  can  it  be  he!***^and  her  trembling  fingers  tore  the 
•t^velop.  It  contained  a  finall  piece  of  written  parchment, 
thi>ee  letters,  and  an  unlealed  paper.  *  Caroline  opened  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Ye  fouls  of  Iweet  fehfibility  I  conceive,  if  you  can,  the 
feelings,  thcoppreflion  of  her  heart  I  This  fatal  paper,  figned 
by  the  king,  and  having  the  royal  fcal,  was  the  adt  of  di¬ 
vorce,  or  father  a  declaraticxn,  by  which  the  king  confenied  to  tht 
di(Joiuiion  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  Aagtijlm  of  IValJlein^  and  Ca¬ 
roline  of  Litchfield ;  that  the  parties  were  at  liberty  to  tndrry 

again.  .  Caroline  fix^^d  her  eyes  intemiy  upon  the  paper,  with¬ 
out  (bedding  a  tear.  Frefently  it  fell  from  her  hands,  and  a 
dimnefs  and  obfeurity  overfpread  her  eyes.  She  could  no  longer 
diftinguidi  any  objedt  around  her.  Her  breath  was  aln^oft 
A  cold  fweat,  and  a  general  palpitation,  gave  her 
the  hope  that  (he  approached  the  Taft  moment  of  her  life.  Pre* 
fcntly  fee  had  loft  every  idea  ajid  fenfation. 

‘'Caroline  continued  in  this  ttate  of  infenfibility  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time ;  and  when  fee  recovered  her  fenfes,  fee  con- 
(idered  heiielf  as  coming  out  of 'a  frightful  dream.  But  the 
chamber  in  which  fee  was,  the  papers  and  the  Ictteis  that 
were  at  her  feet,  foon  convinced  her  of  the  reaiity  of  her  mi- 
fery.  She  looked  upon  the  addrels  of  the  letters.  The  firft 
was  to  her -father  5  the  fccond  to  herfelf^— fee  rejedfed  it  w'itb 
horror,  “  What  is  it  that  he  can  tell  me? — what  is  it  that 
he  can  tell  me,  when  he  h  js  murdered  my  happinefs,  when 
he  has  hiinfclf  broken  our  ties  ?"  She  looked  at  the  third 
letter.  It  ‘  was  addrefl'ed  To  the  Baron  de  Lindorf  at  Waljicin* 
Houfey  at  Berlin  \  and,  under  the  addrefs,  “  i  conjure  Caro- 
line  to  deliver  herfclf  this  Icptter  to  my  friend  the  momeilt 
of  his  arrival,  which  muft  be  foon.”--‘^  To  Lindorf!* 
cried  fee ;  “  and  at  this  houie !  and  is  it  to  me  that  he  fends 
**  it  ?  My  God  i  my  God !  what  can  be  his  idea  ?  Can  Lin* 
^  dorf  be  the  caufc  ?~Ah!  would  to  Heaven  that  jealoufy — • 
it  were  fo  eafyto  deftroy  it  I’*  Then,*  opening  with  eagei* 
'  nefi  the  Ictter  adidieftld  to  herfejf^  fee  re^  ir,  and  hope  fpruti^ 
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up  at  ionce  in  her  hearu  No  \  it  wa$  neith^  hatred)  nor 
diffc^rence,  nor  refen tment)  that  had  duftated  the  letter  j  it  wa3 
gencrofity,  it  was  delicacy,  it  was  love.  Every  .word  proved 
tbeit^cefs  of  his  paffiop  fpr  her.  Caroline  paOed  in. an  inftanc 
from  the  loweft  abyfs  of  mifery  to  the  pureft  and  mpft  hcWtfelt 
joy.  “  He  love?  mel’*  cried  (he.  Ah  !  fince  he  Ipvcs  uae, 
.our  ties  ^rc  pot  broken,.  Soon  he  ftall  know. that  Ca.- 
rpjwie  wifh^  npt  but  to  be  his  ;  exifts  not  but'/or.hiiB^.ind 
that  this  cruel  feparation  was  the  fentence^of 

The  popularity,  that  we  have  heard  a(cfi,hed  to  this  ftorjr 
ippears  to  us  to  exceed  its  real' merit.  There  have  been  many 
hovels  loft  in  the  tide  of  oblivion,  equal,  perhaps  fuperior, 
to  Caroline  of  Litchfield.  .  When  we  find  a  performance, 
wbofe  chara£teriftic  is  mediocrity,  applauded,  admired,  anfj 
extolled,  in  a  very  high  degree,  we  are  aimoft  difpoiid  to  deny 
it  that  praife  which  it  really  defervesl  Caroline,  however,  has 
a  degree  of  moral  merit  which  entitles  it  to  much  commend¬ 
ation.  By  moral  merit,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  teaches  no* 
thing  contrary  to  prudence,  chaftity,  and  filial  duty :  this  ne* 
gative  kind  of  virtue  is  of  fmall  account  with  us.  We  mean, 
that  it  raifes  the  head  of  difinterefted  rectitude  from  that  kind 
of  contempt  into  which  feme  moderns  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  it.  We  mean,  that  it  teaches  us,  not- a  cold  and  pru¬ 
dential,  but  an  animated  and  .enthufiaftic  virtue.  Reafon  is 
here  painted  as  triumphant  over  love.  Man  is  reprefented  as  |i 
moral  and  accountable  being.  Faflion  no  longer  appears,  ^ 
in  the  mafs  of  romarfees,  a  blind  and.  uncontroula.ble  energy, 
leading  us  always  into  abfurdity,  fometimes  into  flagitioul- 
nefs:  on  the  contrary,  the  great  lefl'on  of  the  novel  of  Carp¬ 
line  is,  that  paffi6n7”hpweveF  romantic,  however  pqvverfi;!;, 
and  in  however  young  and  undifciplined  a  min^,  wjH 
the  ftill,  but  fteady  voice  of  reafon  and  confcieuce.  We  fep 
here,  young  men  a^Sling  frorn  honeft  graiicudc,  and  a  difinte- 
refted  love  “to  another’s  happinefs.  We  fee  a  young  wornaa 
conquering  childifti  and  unreafonable  prejudices,  and  beftow- 
ing,  ,on  a  man  of  ineftimable  worth,  that  I'eturn  pf  affedtion 
he  fo  richly  merits.  How  much  were  it  to  be.defircd,  ,that 
a  numerbu's  ^dafs  .pf  readers  fhpuld  form  th“mfelves  on  th.is 
model !  That  the  felfifli’  and  narrow  pojjcy  of  the  prefen t  ag^ 
fliould  give  \ray  to  fpmething  manly,  (pmething  generous,  and 
fometfii'ng  honeft  !  If  this  work  has  any  tendency  to  produce 
fo  important  a  change,  undoubtedly  it  is  entitled  to  confider- 
ablc  applaufe.  .If  if  want  diferimination  of  charadlcr  and  dra- 
fHiitic  merit,  here  we  (hall  find  an  ample  apology.  If  it  want 
that  irvefiftible  pathos,  and  thofe  great  lines  of  imagination,  by 
which  the  incomparable  Werter  was  diftinguiOicd,  \vc  (hall 
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ydrVahdidlj^^difctibc  to  It  the  pathos  of  the'hearr.  One  gram 
W-  pJitfietic',  ‘Tn  this  dcfcription,  the'  reader,  df  fcnfibility  wifi 
'^Wy  find’ to  butw^igh  the  g'reateft  efForts  of  another  kitid,  the 
‘fiiftft’tty  of  a'Lear’i  and  the  inanition  of  a  Shore;  There  is, 
iK  ti'^th,  hp  Rind  of  pathos  that  docs  not  boirdw  'fotnething 
fifwh’.lhis  foufce  j  and  the  heart  of  man,  if  it  is  not.  elevated 
'a'rid'ex'panded,  will  find  nothing-  in' forrow  but  uniform  and 
nn'mixcd  depreffion.  The  man,  who,  through  the.niedium  of 
forrow^  would'  communicate  either  real  pleafure,  or  real  im¬ 
provement,  muft  alike  employ  fome  important,  moral  intereft. 

^  We  have  often  paid  our  tribute  of  praife'  to'Kiri  Holcroft, 
a  *man^oT'ftrofig  natural  talents,  and  uncultivated  geniujf, 
•%ve  admire  him  ;  and  as  a  dramatift  he  will  be  ever  welcome 
•to 'us.  '  We  Vifli  him,  however,*  to  leave  the  drudgery  of 
tranflation  to  more  grammatical  heads,  and  purfiie  an  objeft 
'tnore  congenial  to  his  fprightly  talents  and  lively  imagin- 


ation. 


Art.  IV.  Injlltutes  of  Natural  Philofophy^  theoretical  and  experiment al. 
By  William  'Enfeld^  LL.D.  4to.  12s.  boards..  Johnlbn.  London, 

;  1785-  ;  .  .  '  .  '■ 

'^HIS  work  is  on  a  new  plan.  The  author^s  intention  was, 

*  to  Svrite  an  Flementary  Trcatife  of  Natural' Philofophy, 

'  ‘which  fhould  be ‘intelligible  to  thofe  who  have  but  a  moderate 
fha're  of  m'athematical  learning.  ‘  He  fays,  in  Kis  preface,  “  The 
'‘""difficulty  which  I  met  with,  in  providing  my  clafles  in  the 
“  Warrington  academy  with  a  text-book  in  natural  philofo- 
“  phy,  neither^;  on  the  one  hand,  materially  deficient  in  ma- 
“  thematical  demenftration,  nor,  on  the  other,  too  copious, 
or  too  abftrufe,  for  the  purppfe  of  elementary  inftrudion, 
"  “  ftrft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  this  work.’^  The  'undertaking, 
jt  muft  be  allowed,  was  hot  an  eafy  one ;  and  if  this  new  fyi- 
'tem  has  not  alLthc  p’erfe£lion  it  is  capable  pf,  that  was  to  be 
^eip^fled  rather  from  the  united  labours  of  many,  thanbf  ore, 
learned  or  ind^uftrious  foever  he  might  be.  And  with  re- 
’fpe£t  to  feme  ii^accuracies  and  defeats  ‘which  we  have  oblervcu 
Tn  this  work,  thcfe,‘  no  doubt,  are  effects  of  hafte,  and  not  ot 
ignorance;  as  we’ readily  allow,' the  juftnefs  of  the  lemarN 
^made  long  ago  by  Cicero,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  EnliclJ, 

“  ficlle  ejl^  in  philofophid  pauca  ejje  cl  nota^  cui  non  f*nt  cut 


at  can  be  given.  Having  faid  thus  much',  Ft  would  be  unjuft 
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not  to  add,  that  the  woyk  before  us  contaios  many  neat. cxpe- 
rTmentsi  i  arid  elegant  derrioriftrations ;  arid  that,  ii^o, 
whole,  we  think  it  may  be  very  ufeful  to  be^Inncrsi  thc‘lJ;^djr 
of  natural  philofophy.  To  enable  our  readej-s  tp  /o^r^,^a  i4^.* 
of  the  extent  of  this  'work,  we  will  here^giye  ^e  head^^.qf  ^ 
Teven  books  in,to  which  it  is  divided  £00)9  I.  treats  of  j[^att^. 
Book  Ilf  of  Mechanics,  or  the  Do(Slrine  ot  Motion.  Book  IIL 
of  Hydroftatics  and  Pneumatics.  Book  IV.  of  Optic$. 
Book  V.  of  Aftronomy.  Book  VI.  of  Majgnetifm.  Book  VJI. 
of  Electricity.  ^ 

The  following  obfervations  and  reflections,  pertinent  to  the 
.fubjeCt,  and  fultable  to  the  prefent  times,  we  have  feleCted  from 
the  preface  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.' 

,  *  All  the  knowledge  of  natural  philofophy,  which  can  be  acquired 
by  curfory  reading,  without  the  afliitance  of  mathematical  learning, 
muit  coniiit  in  an  acquaintance  with  leading  faCls  and  general  con- 
clufions.  To  underhand  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  of  nature 
have  been  inferred  from  thefe  fads,  and  to  be  able,  with  certainty 
and  precifion,  to  apply  theie  law>d,tQ  the  explanation  of  particular 
phenomena,  necellarily  requires,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
Hients  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  the  conic  fedions,  and  algebra. 
A  mechanic,  who  ftiould  fet  about  making  a  machine  without  the 
requifite  tools',  would  not  ad  more  abfurdly  than  a  Undent  who 
fhould  attempt  to  underhand  the  fcience  of  natural  philofophy  with* 
out  thefe  helps. 

.  ‘  Fads  are,  it  is  true,  the  materials  of  fcience  ;  and  much  pralfc 
is  unquehionably  due  to  thofe  who  have  increafed  the  public  hore 
.by  new  experiments,  accurately  made  and  faithfully  related.  But  it 
is  not  in  the- mere  knowledge,  nor  even  in  the  difeovery,  of  fads, 
that  philofophy  coniihs.  One  who  proceeds  thus  far,  is  an  experi- 
mentalih;  but  he  alone,  who,  by  examining  the  nature,  and  bb- 
ferving  the  relation,  of  fads,  arrives  at  general  truths,  is  a  philo- 
fopher. "  A  moderate  fliare  of  induhry  may  fuftice  for  the  former; 
patient  attention,  deep  refledlon,  and  acute  penetration,  are  necef- 
fary  in  the  latter.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that,  amongft  many 
cxperimenialifts,  there  fhould  be  few  philofophers. 

‘  The  hardy  perfeverance,-  and  the  vigorous  exertions,  which  are 
neceffary^to  form  this  charader,  are  fo  contrary  to  that  effcmincacy 
and  frivolity  which  diflinguifti  the  prefent  age,  that,  if  it  were  not 
.for  the  pfoylfion  which  is  made  in  our  univerfities,  and  other  femi* 
naries,  for  the  propagation  of  found  learning  of  every  kind,  there 
would*  be  fome  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  all  the  more  .abltrufe  and 
difHcult  branches  of  fcience  would  be  excluded  from  the  modern  fyf- 
t«m  of  education  j  and  confcquently  would  fall  into  difefteciri  and 
«eglod.’‘ 

The  ftuderit  who  pefufes  the  prefent  performance  will  find 
Vis  labours  amply  requited  by  the  entertainment  and  iiiftruction 
it  will  afford  hini^  ’  .  v  ^ 

•  .  r  i  .  . 
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*  nmth  Ohftr*iMstions  on  its  Introdn^ion  and  Propreff  in  the  lAands  of  the 
South -Sens,  To  •which  is  addeJ^  a  Jhort  Vie^  if  the  various  Remedifs 
'tfcornmenJed  in  that  Diflemper^  from  its  Jirfl  Appearance  in  Europe  to 
^^thefe  Times:  vsith  general  Remarks  on  the  prefent  received  Modes 
’*»/’  Treatment.  By  H^iHiam  Turnbull^  Surgeon  of  dsis  Majeftfs  Nav^' 
.^muJin  Great  Eaf  cheap.  8vo.  ts.  Murray.  London,  17^$. 

*  i  •  . 

^  ^  V-  -r  - 

HOUGH  the  hlfiory  of  ihe  venereal  difeafe,  diftind  from 
that  of  its  cure,  cannot  be  confidered  as  of  any  eifenii-d 
importance  to  medicine,  yet,  is  a  fubjed  of  curiofuy,  it  cer- 
Cainly  merits  inveftigation  ;  and  fuch  an  inquiry  is  the  more 
proper,  fince,  to  this  day,  fome  doubts  are  entertained  with 
relped  to  the  account  of  its  origin,  Mr.  T'urnbull  obferves, 
t^ac  a  variety  of  opinions  has  prevailed  relative  to  the  epoch 
wbeii  the  lues  venerea  hrft  made  its  appearance  in  Europe;  but 
this  period  is  now  generally  (uppofed  to  have  been  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  at  which  time  the  difeafe  is 
(aid  to  have  been  imported  from  the  jflands  adjacent  to  the 
continent  of  South-America,  by  fome  of  the  companions  of 
Columbus.  If  we  may  credit  the  account  delivered  by  Spanifli 
writers,  the  diforder  was  epidemic  among  the  natives  of  thofc 
jflands,  vvho  not  only  contraded  it  by  vencry,  but  feemed  to 
bV "naturally  fubjed  to  its  invafion.  This  etfed  has  been  afr 
ci  jbed  to  their  grofs  and  intemperate  manner  of  living,  united 
to  that  floth  and  inadivity  generally  predominant  in  hot  cli- 
jiiates.  .  How  far  thefe  circumftances  have  really  conduced  to¬ 
wards  its  produdion,  it  is  impoflible  now  to  determine ;  but, 
from  what  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  difeafe,  w’e  may 
fafely  conclude,  that,  though  not  perhaps  entirely  occafioned 
by  the  caufes  juft  now  mentioned,  its  ravages,  at  Icaft,  muft 
have  been  greatly  promoted  by  grofs  and  iiuemperate  habits  of 
life. 

'  On  the  firft  appearance  of  this  infedlon  in  Europe,  the 
fufferings  of,  the  yidim>,  as  our  author  obferves,  were  i.n- 
tolerably  grievous.  It  fpread  fo  univerfal  a  terror  and  con- 
fiernatlon,  amcuig  all  ranks  of  people,  that  the  fick  were  fuf- 
fcred  to  .perifli  alone ;  and  the  experience  of  the  phyficians 
furni&evi  them  with  no  medicine  that  could  counterad  >ts  ma¬ 
lignity.*  ^  In  the  firft  breaking  out  of  this  diftemper,”  lays 

our  author,  •-*  *  ^ 

‘'As  well  as  lincc,  there  W’efe  many  who  would  not  attend  to  rea- 
foiling  on  the  fubjeft ;  but  took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  prove, 
that  this  difeafe’ was  known  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians;  hu 
impcrftfily  deferibed  under  the  names  of  different  kinds  of  leprofies, 
exulcerations, “and*  other  cutaneous  affedibns.  -Advocates  Km* 'thrs 

mode  of  rcafoKing  may  indeed  Ihew  us  their  great  reading,  but,  at 
"  ‘  ,  die 
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tbe  fame  time,  convince  us  of  their  want  of  difcernmcnt  and  at* 
tifttions^/or  let  thofe  that  enteiuin^  the  above«opimaiir  pcrufe  iii0, 
cafes  lelated  by  Gafpar  Torella,  a  coiebraced  phyficM  Valei^a 
ifr Spain,  who  lived  and  pradifed  at  the  firft  eruption  of  this  coiira- 
gious  evil,'  anch compare  them  with  the  (ymptoms  of  elep haiuiaUs, 
^fhich  arc  fo  elegantly  and  accurately  depided  by  Arsecus  and  Hali 
Abbas,  will  And  them  widely  different.  It. is  apparent  t^  the  leaik 
dil'ccrning,  who  have  read  with  attention  the  works  of  the  ..aocients, 
that  thete  is  not  the  fame  variety  of  appearances,  the  fame  coinplica* 
tion  of  fymptoms,  in  ary  one  difeafe  to  wKich  mankind  is  expofed, 
as  in  this:  it  was  obferved  to  be  fo  peculiar  in  its  nature,  aod  fo 
remarkaHe  in  every  circemllance  attending  it,  that  the  qf 

the  mod  learned  and  experienced  praditioners  were  convinced  thiilt 
k  was  a  t^w  difeafe ;  and  one  with  which  neither  the  Grack  nor  Ara¬ 
bian,  phyiicians  were  at  all  acquainted.. 

*  However,  iiot  to  conceal  any  thing  that  has  the  tendency  to 
favour  thofe  who  imagine  this  diftemper  of  more  ancient  date,  they 
jaay  find  foraeihing  to  ftrengthen  their  hypothcfis  in  Gordonius,-  who 
takes  notice  of  pains  and  ulcers  affeding  the  penis,' together  witk 
buboes,  which  were  often  the  conftquence  of  promifeuous  coition  l 
and  Gulielmus  de  Saliceto,  in  fpeaking  of  a  bubo,  obferves,  *•  cunt 
accidit  homini  in  virga  corruptio,  propter  concubitqm, cum  feeda 
muliere,  aut  ob  aliam  caulam,  itaque  corruptio  muitiplkatur  et  re* 
tinetur  in  virga:  unde  non  pot^ft  natura  niundificare  vlrgam  aut  lo* 
cum  primo  propter  llridam  viam  illius  Iqci,  unde  radit,  et  regurgitai 
materia  ad  locum  inguinum  propter  habilitatem,  loci  illius  ad  reci^ 
piendum  fuperfluttatem  quamlibet,  et  propter  affinicatem  quam  ha- 
bent  haec  loca  ad  virgam.'*  This  pallagc  from  Gordoifios  couaea 
ueareft  to  the  point,  of  any  we  have  met  with,  in  favour  of  the  anca* 
qpity  of  the  venereal  difeafei  as  it  appears  that  he  lived  in  1270# 
which  was  223  years  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  I  he  indef^ 
dgable  and  ingenious  Dr.  Adruc,  has  juftly  acquired  the  htghell  rank 
in  his  profefTion,  and  ieems  to  have  underilood  the  nature  and  hiliory 
of  this  diftemper  fupeiior  to  any  who  ever  wrote  on  the  fubjed.  lo 
bis  elaborate  volume,  the  opinions  of  all  the  writers  on  the  difeaie^ 
from  its  earliefl  appearance  to  his  time,  are  there  candidly  dated* 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  total 
firtngers  to  it,  and  brings  convincing  and  undeniable  proofs  to  fap- 
port  his  dodrine.  “  Jt  is  evident,”  obferves  our  admired  author, 
**  from  the  filence  of  all  the  phyiicians,  hidorians,  and  poets,  frof|i 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prelent,  that  no  notice  was  takep 
of  it:”  and  it  is  the  more  adonilhing,  as  they  were  fcrupuloufly  ac« 
curate. in  deicribing  every  other  the  mod  triding  and  minute  difeafe 
that  occurred  in  their  times,  ihoqld  omit  mentioning  fo  remarkable^ 
fo  direful,  and  fo  uncommon  a  didemper,  if  it  had  been  fo  frequent 
among  them,  as,  for  near  three  centuries,  it  has  been  with  us.  Even 
Rome,  in  her  greateft  luxury,  at  the  time  when  Ihe  was  outrivalling 
every  other  nation  in  didipation  ;  when  her  citicens  were  addicted  to 
fealiial  aud  inordinate  gratification  1  when  they  were  entirely 
ol^ndoned  to  all  the  excefl'es  of  unlawful  pleafnres  ;  was  unacquainted 
with  this  dil'cafe,  or  fo  prolidc  a  fubjeiS  would  not  have  efcaped  the 
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fabric  i^ns  of  ^.Horace  or  a  Juvenal.  Some  commentators,  indeed, 
cfe  the  fifll- mentioned  poet,  have  confidered  the  following  paflage  as 

j^h(:^le*to  the  venereal  difeafe  : 

■r.:.iUui  l:\jv  •  j  *  . 


irni  ^10  m  «  Feed  a  cicatrix 

n\  h:>tfu  SetOfam  l«vi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 

~ot{'  ’  Campanum  in  morbum  in  faciem  permulta  jocatos.^ 

bat^doubdefe  this  is  founded  on  conjecture. 


‘Our  author  afterwards  urges  fevcral  ftrong  arguments 
aj^infl  applying  to  the  venereal  difeafe  fomc  morbid  fymptoms 
which  prevailed  among  the  ancients ;  and,  as  a  collateral 
proof  of  its  more  recent'  origin,  he  mentions,  a  circumftancc 
of  great  weight.  This  is,  that  when  the  difordcr  overfpread 
Europe,'  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  totally  uii- 
diftinguiflied  by  any  appropriated  name ;  each  nation  beftow- 
jng  upon  it  the  name  of  the  particular  country  from  which,  in 
their  opinion,'  they  had  received  it.  Both  facred  and  profane 
writers,  however,  as  our  author  obferves,  have  been  ranfacked 
and  mifconftrued  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  difeafe.  But 
Mr.  Turnbull,  after  exhibiting  the  arguments  on  each  fide  of 
the  queftion  with  candour  and  ndelity,  refutes,  in  the  moft  fa- 
tisfaClory  manner,  the  opinion  of  its  having  ever  been  known 
in  Europe  before  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Columbus. 

The  ingenious  author  next  follows  the  venereal  difeafe  to 
the  South-Sea  iflands,  with  the  view  of  alcertaining  the  period 
of  its  introduction  in  that  quarter.  It  feems  to  be  unquef* 
tionable,  from  the  moft  general  and  beft-authenticated  ac¬ 
counts,  that  the  difofder  was  imported  to  Otaheite,  either  by 
the  crew  of  Monf.  de  Bougainville,  or  by  that  of  Captain 
Cook,  in ’his  firfl  voyage:  but  whether  by  the  French  or 
Englifh,  though  more  probably  the  former,  is  (till  a  matter  of 
difpute.  Dr.  Forfter,  however,  .who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  on  his  fecond  voyage  to  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  de¬ 
clares  himfelf  of  opinion,  that  the  venereal  difeafe  has  not 
•been  lately  introduced  into  the  Society  Ifles,  but  had  beeii^ 
known  there  for  a  long  time.  This  afl'ertipn  is  founded  prin- 
cipally‘upon  the  evidence  of  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Bola- 
bolij'^who  informed  the  voyagers,  that  the  'difcafe  was  very 
cotnmon  in  his  country,  before  it  had  ever  been  vifited  by  any 
(hip  frpni 'Europe  ; 'and  that,  antecedently  to  this  period,  his 
mother  had  !  fallen  a  victim  to  its  violence.  But  our  author 
Very  properly  obferves,  that  the  difeafe  of ‘this  woman  may 
.have  been  a  fpecies  of  leprofyi  or  fome  herpetic  complaint, 


f  Horn.  lib.  i.  fat.  5. 
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fery  common  in  tropical  countries.  Or  even  allowing  it  .to 


^Ir,  Turnbull,  neyerthclefs,  agrees  with  ,Dr.Tprfter,  that 
there  is  a  probability  of  the. venereal  difeafe  having  exifte'd  in 
thefe  iflands  for  ages  previous  to  their  difeovery'^by  Euro¬ 
peans;  though  he  differs  from  that  Ingenious  voyager  witl> 
regard  to  the  fuppofed  caufes  of  the. difeafe.  ^Dr;^Forfter  fa 
likewife  a  ftrong  advocate  for  the  antiquity  of  .  the  fame  dif- 
order  in  Europe;  but,  notwithftanding  he  difplays  a 
of  plaulible  arguments  in  fupport  of  hls^ opinion,  we  inuft 

acknowledge,  that^we  think  they  are  very  clearly  invalidate^ 

by  the  feniible  and  well-informed  author  of  the  Inquiry  now 
under  confidcration  ;  who  has  inveftigated  the  fubjedb  with 
great  accuracy,  and  manifefted,  in»the  profecution  of  it,  an 
attentive  perufal  of  the  moft  eminent  writers  who  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  controverfy,  as  well  as  an  acute  and  unbialTed 
judgment  in  the  decided  opinions  which  he  has  formed. 

This  interelting  Inquiry  is  followed  by  a  Short  View 
the  various  remtdi’cs  recommended  in  the  venereal  difeafe^ 
from'  iis  firft  appearance  in  Europe  to  thefe  times  ;  with. Ge¬ 
neral  Remarks  on  the  prefent  modes  of  treatment.  Our  in- 
difpenfable  attention  to  a  number  of  other  publications,  wilJL 
not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  this  highly  ufeful  part  pf  the 
ingenious  authoi’s  produclion.  But  we  cannot  conclude  with¬ 
out  recommending  the  whole  of  this  treatife  to  the  attentioa 
pf  our  medical  readers;. for  whom,  however,  as  the  author 
acknowledges,  it  was  .not  exclufiyely  intended,  but  is  calcur 
latcd  for  the  perufal  of  all  who  are  defirous  to  know  the  hiftoijr 
of  a  difeafe,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  fo  warmly  conceited' 
many  eminent  writers. 


^RT.  VI.  Fajhknable  Lenities  1  a  Comedy^  :n  Fi^je  A^s.  By  Lton^rd 
Macnaiiyy  EJq,  8vo,  is.  6d.  Robinfons.  London,  1785^ 


E  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  in  a-  former  inftance^ 
‘  VV  ^Voh  V .  p.  246)  that  four  plots*  arc  exactly  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  luffices  Mr.  Macnally  for  the  .ftruiture  of, a  play# 
This  was  the  cafe  with  the  opera  of  Robih.Hood ;  it  holds  m 
tbe,  Falhibnable' Levities  ;  and  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  wi|l 
prove  true  pf  thofe  numvrous  dramatic  cQmpbfitibns,Jvirhlch  as 
ycthaVe  no  exiftence  but  in  the  idea  of 'the  author*,  ,^Tbere 
M  nothing  that,  fo  effectually  conceals  the  want  of  invention 
W  a  writer,  as  the  heaping,  in  this  manner,  fable  upon  fable, 
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f^jhimnbU  ZrtWw ;  »  Cmftify. 

iifid  th^ fopplyine,  u  irh  inrt^^^^^cy  df  pirrf,  tht 

dtffedl  dfi trillion cy  of  wit^  atKl'ddintatmft’ofchifaCltf.i' 
bTliC'feft  ufl  Mf^Macnally’s  ftorie<  is  that  of  dYavii^ehuf- 
l>artd,t'aiid  a  flippafit  wilt ;  ftf^d  it  is  to  the  latter  that*  the 
play  is  irtdchttd  tor  the  appellation  it  bears.  The  lady  is  full 
of^gsiety,  ^etpence,  diiTipatlon,  and  intrigue;  and  the  huf- 
hitmd  is  a'  feeble  model  of  Sir  John  Brute,  'I'hey  exhibit  thefe 
ehafadters  through  four  adts  and  a  half  of  the  play,  and  then 
reform,  and*  become  honeft  people,  /according  to  the  bed  and 
moft  received  precedents  of  modern  cofnpofition.  Next  in  or* 
ckr, 'Comes  a  widow-fiftcr,  the  Mrs.  Frail  of  our  new  Con¬ 
greve.  Her  gallant  is  a  very  Bobadil.  'This  party  concludes 
its  hour  upon  the  ftage*’  with  a  quarrel  and  a  reparation. 
The  two  remaining  plots  have  virgins  for  their  principal  cha- 
fadttrs,  as  the  preceding  ones  related  to  more  experienced  la- 
flksw  The  one  is  a  ward  of  SirBuMard  bavage,  the  hulband 

the  play,  whom  he  has  promifed  to  a  black-leg  that  has 
cheated  him  of  his  cltaie,  but  who  gives  herfelf  away  to  a 
fcoundrel,  who  cheats  every  woman  of  her  chaftity,  and  u^ho 
Ifctlatks  every  female  that  erodes  the  ftage,  down  to  the  cham¬ 
bermaid  and  the  fcuIlion-Wench,  The  other  young  lady,  the 
htttine  cf  that  whi  h  feems  to  be  Mr.  Macnally’s  favourite 
f\o^y  is  the  ward  of  a  Mr.  Ordeal,  and  intendeJ  by  him  for 
mS  bride,  but  who  chuies  for  herfelf  ^  gentleman,  that,  fot 
l>iight  that  appears,  having  n  ver  feen  nor  heard  of  her,  af* 
fumes  a  ragged  highland  drefs,  in  the  chara<5ter  of  an  itinerant 
tutor,  th  it  he  might  have  ah  oppori  unity  of  doing  both. 

"Fhe  following  pafliige  will  f^rve  our  readers  tor  a  fpecimen 
Uf  the  ftyle  of  the  coined)  # 

En^er  Grace. 

•  Grace.  Mr.  Cheaterly  requefts  perrfjiflioti  to  wilt  Upon  yotir  !*• 
dylhip. 

•  Lady  Plipfant.  Shew  him  op.  [Exit  Grace.]  Come  to  demand 
his  winnings— loft  t\Vo  hundred  laft  nighi-*-couid  think  of  no  card 
but  the  knave  of  heart  I  faw  at  the  theatre, 

•  The  knave !— the  king  of  hearts,  your  ladyilii? 
.means I. and j  Tet  me  tell  you,  a  trimip^never  faw  hner  eyes  !*  ihvn 
he  has  the  leg  of  a  ioldier,  and  the  hand  of  a  lady —  but  is  he  to  have 
the  honour  Or  ~ 

^  Lady  f.'ip.  Of  what  f 

,  ^  Mr i.  hi tiJXn,  He  fays  he  has. fomc thing  of  a  ferioos  nature  to 
^bfnfttUniWfe  tb  yotir  lady  (hip. 

•  Lady  ftff.  I^Crhaps  letters  frem  fOme  of  tny  fVfends  in  Paris. 

‘  *  Mrs:  Saw  ii  large  bundle  of  letters  on  his  (Ahle. 

^  Flip.  *  1'heh,  Muflin,  I  leave  his  inlrodtoftitHi  to  you— (hall 
btilHorat  dir  the  morning.  ■  •• 

.  r  Mrs.MuJIitt.'  Your  lady IhipV  moft’ obedient.*-  I  leave  the  l^tces* 

[Gw#/.]  Never  faw  a  handfginer  gentleman !  [Exit* 


P^Jhhnahti  Lei)Ulii\  a  Comedy.'^  . 

This  kind  of  writing  ive  have  had  aft  *  lo . 

admire  in  Mr.  William  Wilfon,  lately  cle(3ed  cdronci*  foc*thd' 
county  of  Mlcldlefex ;  and  we  fhouIJ  cefthinly  have  ituplitjed 
thechargeof  pla^iarifm  to  Mr.  Macnally,  if  the  date  of^the" 
the  two  compofitiorts  did  not  operate  in  his  favour*  To-tffift, 
ihc  comparifon,  we  will  fubjoin  the  palFage  we  had  in  outieyci, 
“  Beg  the  gentlemen  will  extufe  my  perfotial  application* 

“  Through  Mr.  Philipses  illiiefs,  have  the  whole  duty  of  the 
“  county  to  perform.  Will  give  the  earlieft  notice  of  the  day 
“  of  eledtion/^ 

As  the  chara^fef  of  Mr.  Ordeal  feems  to  be  the  favourlteT 
of  the  author,  we  will  fek(ft  it  as  a  fpecimeh  of  his  method 
of  delineating  manners. 

Ordeal  is  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  mean  education,  but 
who  rifes  in  the  world  by  fuccefsful  merchandise.  His  heart 
is  full  of  charity  and  humanity ;  and,  to  complete  the  hiorat 
part  of  his  charadler,  he  fteals  ahd  appropriates  to  himfelf  thft 
celebrated  maxim  of  Chremes,  ih  Terence,  I  am  a  man; 

“  and  every  thing  that  aftedls  niy  fellow-creatures  concerns 
“  me.”  Ordeal,  therefore,  one  would  think,  is  intended  to 
be  venerable  and  refpedtable.  But  no.  If  we  are  to  judge* 
fiom  his  converfation,  he  was  meant  to  be  ejthibited  irt  the. 
moftexquifite  point  of  ridicule.  Having  determined  to  rtiarr^ 
his  ward,  he  engages  a  matter  to  teach  her  the  cUffics.'*- 
Is  this  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Macnally  would  ferioufly  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  female  mind,  to  manure  the  foil  by  cultivat-' 
“  ing  the  feeds  of  virtue?”  Again.  Ordeal  is  applied  to,  by 
the  Bobadil  of  the  play,  to  lend  him  a  fum  of  money ;  and^ 
being  refufed,  the  captain  very  naturally  proceeds  to  ftate  hi^’ 
cafe  to  a  company  of  his  friends. '  This  is  Ordeal’s  reply. 

*  Hear  me I  confider  myfelf  an  agent,  bound  to  anfwer  for  the 
diftribution  of  that  wealth  with  which  Heaven  has  blcfled  m/induftry* 
The  charge  of  avarice  is  more  applicable  to  the  fpendthrift  than*  the 
prudent ;  the  fpendthrift  grafps  at  every  man’s  property  ;*  yet  no  min 
is  accounted  avaricious  who  conforms  to  the  cullorhs  of  diffipatioU  ;* 

I  though  the  fpendthrift  raifes  his  rents,  and  ftarves  his  tenantry  — bdN' 
rOw$  ihoney,  and  ruins  his  friend ;  or  runs  in  debt,  and  makes  bank- 
rtipts  of  his  tradefroen,  if  he  drives  his  carriage — keeps  a  (fain  of  (ef* 
vants,  plays,  drinks,  and  plunges  into  vice— the  world  will** dal! 

him  a  damn’d  generous  fellow, - 1  fpeak  my  mind— that’s  my* 

way,*  *  .  V  ^  \  V  ’ 

All  this  is  vei7  fine ;  but  to  whoni  is  this  defence  mide  ? 
To  fellows  he  defpifes.  And  againft  what  a  charge  ?  Can 
thifig  fet  a  charafter  in  a  more  ridiculous  light  thair  thfe 
giving  a  fenous  anfwer  to  what  deferves  rto  anfwer  at  all? 
The  laft  fentence  is  ftoltn  from  the  Mr.  Hobfon  of  Ceeiliai. 
!?  1  hat’a  my  W9y  b{  thilUiing  i  that ’3  what  I  call  art 

argument  r* 
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argument and  is  repeated  fifty  times  in  the  courfe  of  the 
play.  It  appears  with  juft  as  much. propriety,  in  its  prefem 
application,  as  if  we  were  to  fpread  a  Turkey  carpet  upon 
mount  Vefuvius. 

.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Ordeal  deferibes  his' 
amiable  ward,  “  Mac  Claflic,”  cries  he,  “  what  a  fubjedl 
for  fpcculation  !  ‘  She  is  an  orange-tree,  polTcffirig  at  once 
••  the  fprightly  verdure  of  the  fpring,  the'fweet  bloflbm  of 
the  fummer,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  autumn.”  What  idea 
does  this  give  us  of  a  finifhed  beauty?  ’But‘ again:  “  No 
thing  ardent  in  her  difpofition.  Has  no  more  idea  of  lov 
than  an  infant ;  yet  a  charming  fertilizing  cohftitution  ;  but 
**  chaftc  as  ice.'  Her  heart  like*  the  falamander'cold ;  Cold 
^  the  midft  of  flame.”  This  is  chafte  and  attic  defcriptioii 
with  a  witnefs !  The  falamander  we  conceive;  though  this 
the  firft  time  we  ever  heard  of  its  cold  quality.  But  where, 
my  good  friend  Leonard,  is  the  flame  that  you  talk  of? — But' 
'farther:**  She  is  a  nonpareil,  cool  as  a 'cucumber  in  a  hot- 
bed:”  which  muft  be  allow^' to  be  extraordinary  enough 
in  a  nonpareil.  “  Yet  not  prone  to  vegetation.”  A  charm 
ing  creature  this  fame  ward  !  We  have  read  fomewhere 
che  of  Pope^s  poets  of  the  bathos,  of  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  Chrift,  as  being  at  once  a  tree,  a  rofe,  a  rock,  a  door,  a 
temple,  and  a  ftar  ;  but  Mifs  Clara  beats  this  poet  hollow 
ihe*is.  an  orange-tree,  and  a  fertile  foil,  and  a  falamander,  and 
a  lump  of  ice,'  and  a  nonpareil,  and  a  cucumber  !  Having 
thus  equipped  her  internally,  Mr., Ordeal  could  not  do  leis 
than  drefs  her.  ‘*^1  have  fortified  her  mind  with  morals  which 
**  will  prove  a  fhield  to  her  By  day,  and  a  breaftplate  by  night. 

A  fattidlous  reader  migh'l  doubt  what  ufe  a  lady  has  for  a  Ihield 
when* the  fun’lhincs ;  but  he  muft  at  leaft  admit  the  advantage 
of  a  breaftplate  in  the  dark.  ’  ^ 

'  Having  given  the  reader  fomc  idea  of  the  ftyle  in  which  cha 
laScrs  arc  drawT.  in  the  Fafliionable  Levities,'  we  proceed, 
according  to  the  laudable  cuftom  we  eftablifhed  when  we  re 
viewed  the  opera  of  Robin  Hood,  to  give  fome  fpecimens  of 
our  author’s  wit.  Sir  Buzzard  Savage  pulls  off  his  coat  and 
w^iftcoat  to  light  a  duel,  but  his  lady  comes  in  and  interrupt 
him. 

flipfant.'  Arc  you  mad.  Sir  Buzzard  ?  . 

*  Sir  Stark  mad  I 

.fOr^W.  .Nearly  ftark-paked  mad!’ 

Upon  another  occafion,  Ordeal  declares  that  he..(hall  be  con 
tented  that  his  widow  (hould  marry  fome  honeft  young  fdlow 
when  he  is  dead,  and  their  children'  bear  his  naiiK.  ^ 
good  way  this  ,to  jaife  a  family  treubkx  ^  itplic* 


•  RolIoV  Olfirvathns  on  the  Acute  Dyfimtery. 

liis  antagonift.  To  raife  a  family  here  one  would  fuppofe  to 
Bican  to  procreate  children  and  the  fneer  of  the  reply  fecms  to 
in  this  being  done  without  trouble  to  'the  party  concerned. 
Uut  no:  the  wit  lies  deeper,  if  we  are  to  trull  the  paraphrase 
d  Mr:  Ordeal.  •  “  Family  !  I  undeflland  your  fneer.  I  wa$ 
«  a  foundling  it  Is  true,  ^nd  cannot  boall  anceftry;  yet  I  have 
«  a  heart  fufceptiblc  of  the  tender  feelings  and  fweet  foiicU 
•‘  tudcs’of  humanity.*'*  The  fncerer  purTucS'  his  triumph, 
^  Well  faid,  my  old  friend  j  amorous  as  May,  though  gr^ 
“  December !” — Grey  !**  replies  Ordeal :  Nay,  let  me 

“  tell  you,  colonel,  though  inow  has  fallen  upon  the  moun* 
tain',  there  Is  funlhine  in  the  valley.’*  How  fo,  Mr.  Or¬ 
deal  ?  ‘‘  Clara  is  an  aurora  borealis,  a  blaze  m  the  regions 

af ‘frigidity.”  Very  likely.  What  is  that  to  you 
Macnalty'lsias  already  appeared  particularly  happy  in  metaphor^ 
^dd  one  other  fpecimen.  “  The  fellow’s  mind,”  cries 
Sir  Buzzard,  when  the  (harper  is  detefled,  is  fowed' with 
^lempfeed,  and  will  produce  an  halter.”  But  the  bell  .paP- 
faje  in  whole  play  is  a  love  feene  between  Clara  and  her 
ffcttiidecl  tutor,  worthy  of  an  Heloife  and  Abelard. 

.  ‘  Clara,  ( tenderly)  Amo,  I  love;  (lopks  at  Mac  Clajpc)  amas,  thou 
loveft;  (looks  at  Ordeal)  am  at,  he  loves. 

‘  Mac  Olaffic.  ( figbs )  Oh  ! 

‘  CUaru.  Amamus,  we  love.  Oh  !  (figbsf 

Goon,  Mr.  Macnally  !  with  fuch  powers  of  humour  and 
pathos,  you  cannot-  fail  of  arriving  at  dramatic  perfetSlion  I 
Tm  mind  is  /owed  with  comedies^  and  will  produce  a  laurel!  • 


Ait.  VII.  Obfervatiom  cn  the  Acute  Dy/enfery,  nnitb  the  Dsjign  of  iK 
'kjlrttiiftg  its  Cku/es  atid  Treatment.  By  John  Rollo,  At.  D.  late  Sur^ 
foon  in  the  Royai Artillery .  8vo.  is.  6d.  Dilly.*  London,  1786. 

'pHE  avowed  defign  of  thefe  obfervatibns  is  to  explain  the 
>  occafional  and  proximate  caufes  of  the  dyfentery,  and -  to 
flefcrrbe  the  mode  of  treatment  which  the  author  has  gcnefalljr 
found  fuccefsful..  In  profecuting  the  firft  of  thefe  objects,  he 
>iiKlined  to  rejeft  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  that  a  Ipccific. 
^ntagion  is  to  be  cohfidered  as  always  the  remote  caufe  of 
is  difeafe ;  thinking  it  far  more  probable,  according  to  the 
^oiy  of  Van  Swdeten,  that  a  diforder,  though  afterwards 
(4i^ive  of  cpntagion,  .may  have. derived  its  own  origin^from 
mother  caufe.  We  cannot  hcfitate  to -acknowledge  ourfelvca 
the  fame  Icntiments  with  the,  author  en  this*  point;  but 
c  differ  equally  from  him  ‘with  r^ard  to.  thc'foUowing 

Ekc.  Rev.  Vol.VlIl.  oa.  1786.  § 
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^^qucftion:  ‘‘  Arc  not  contagions  the  eiHuvia  arifing  from  t>e 
^  of  the ’'Hiring  fubjedt  in  a  healthy  or  IJlfealed  ftaie'^’* 

"i‘We^hfive'  noi*  idca^'of  any  contagion  arifing  from  a  healthv 
and,  both  from^  our  own  obfervatigns,  ,and  thofe  of 
'^yotibeis,*wc^are 'not  entirely,  fatisfied.  with  the  cjodrine  that 
co^uagious  effluvia  arife  only  from  the  body.  of.,  a .  livinn* 

•  fubjaSt.  -  •  .  ,  .  ^ 

Dx.  Rollo’s  obfervations  afford  no  new  light  in  refpeft  to 
the  occafional  caufe  of  this  difeafe;  but  they  tend  to  confi 
the  common  opliuon,  of  its  being  generally  produced  by  th 

•  mpifture  and  cold  temperature  of  the  air;  as  he  affures  us 
that^  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  his  obfervations  were  made, 
the  propagation,  of  difeales  by  contagion  is  a  very  unufual  in 

..cident.  I'his  fadl  has  been  already  well  eftablifhed  by  the 
experience  of  feveral  pradtitioners  in  the'vvarm  climates. 

tWith  regard. .to  the.  fecond  objecl  of  inquiry,-  the  author 
<adopta»  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  viz.  that  the  proximate 
caufe,  or  at  leaft  the  chief  part  of  the  proximate  caufe,  confifts 
in  a  preternatural.  conftri6Hon  of  the  colon,  occafioning  at  the 
fame  time,  thofe  .fpafmodic  effort?,  which  are  felt  in  fevere 
gripings;  and  which -efforts,  propagated  downwards  to  the 
rc<Sum,  occafion  there  the  frequent  fmall  ftools  and  tenefmus. 
/On. this  fubjeft  the  author  obferves,  that  Dr.  Cullen’s, account 
of  the  proximate  caufe  is  only  an  explanation  of  the  fymptoms 
of  the  dyfentery  affecting  the  bowels  in  the  early  part  of  the 
difeafe.  He  therefore  proceeds  to  examine  the  proximate 
caufe  of  the  fever,  and  of  the  inflammation,  connefting  thefs 
N;vith  the  proximate' caufe  of  the  bow'el  afFedf ion  above  ftated 
In  accounting  for' thefe  phenomena,  he  again  has  recourfc  to 
xhe  theory  of  the  fame  eminent  profeffor. 

In  treating  of  the  method  of  cure,  the  author  forms  the 
ihree  following  indications;  namely,  the  removal  of  the  k 
trile'and  fpafmodic  ftate  ;  the  prevention  of  the  eryfipelatious, 
or  inflammatory  ftate ;  and  the  rerrioval  of  thefe  two  ftates  when 
conjoined.  ^  After  reciting  the  .ufual  means  of  accomplifhin 
Chefe ‘intentions,  he  offers  fome  pradlical  obfervations  on  the 
principal  remedies,  as  the  refult  of  perfonal  experience.  He 
obferves,  concerning  tartar  emetic, 

T  This,  when  properly  prepared,  is  a  very  aftive  'medicine;  and 
‘  It  may  feciii.  not  well  calculated .  in  a  difeafe,  where,  as  we  have 
‘  (hewn,  the  mildefl  medicine' is  only  to.,be  ufed.  Its  adlivity,  how¬ 
ever,' is  diminifhed,  by  giving  it  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  repeating  it  at 
proper  intervals ;  or  more  fucefsfully,  by  joining  it  with  fuch  thing 
as  either  lefibn  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied, 
pi oted  their  furface,  or  both; 

.  •  •  Manna  is  a  faccharine  body,  containing  a  great  proportion  of 

-  xnucilagiuous  matter;  and  it  is  poft'efled  of  a  laxative  quality,  h 

'  therefo 


/ 
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therefore  a  fubftance  well. adapted  to,  the  union  with  tartar  emetic*  as 
it  protefts  the  furface  of  the  parts  to  which  the  tartar  , may  bciap- 
plied  and'  we  have  found  it  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  pratflice..^ 
manna  alfo  confiderably  leffens  the  adiion  of  the  emetic  tartar  on  the 
ftomach,' and,  by  its  laxative  power,  affifts  in  determining  itto^thc 
intelHnes.  For  thefe  reafons  we  always  ufed  the  ^following  form  : ' 


*  The  Laxati*ve  Solution, 


‘  '  *  Tartar  emetic,  dght  grains;  diflblve  it  in  two  ounces  of 

water. 

Manna,  four  ounces;  diflblve  it  in  ten  ounces  of  boiling  wa* 

*  •  ter;  then  ftrain  it.  * 

Mix  thefe  folutions  intimately  together  by  a  fmart  agitation. 

•  •  f  I  fi  T  i 

*  Two  table  fpbonfuls  of  this  laxative  folution;  given  every  two 
hours,  feldoin  fail  to  produce,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  dofes, 
large  Itools.  The  quantity  is  diminiflied  or  incrcafcd  according  to 
the  efFed,  and  as  the  patient’s  flomach  is  able  to  bear  it,  without  ex¬ 
citing  fuch  a  naufea  as  to  endanger  vomiting. 

*  In  cafes  where  an  emetic  is  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 

tack,  it  is  followed,  two  hours  after  the*  operation,  by  a  draught, 
compofed  of  laudanum  and  antiinonial  wine  ;  and  when  the'effedl  of 
this  is  over;  we  begin  with  the  laxative  folution,  and  continue  it  im- 
tiMarge  llools  are  evacuated.  Then  its  ufeis  laid  afide,  and  anotlier 
form  of  the  medicine  is  adopted.  .  ; 

•  ‘  This  form  confifts  of  a  medicine,  joined  to  the  emetic  tartar, 
that  diminiihes  fenfibility ;  and  of  an  article  which  Icrves,  as  in  the 
former  preparation,  to  protect  the  inner  furface  of  the  flomach  and 
inteftines.  ‘  By  thefe  the  emetic  tartar’afts  flowly  and  cfFedually,  and 
with  lefs  roughnefs,  in  procuring  a  difchaige  of  the  contents  ofithc 
inieftfnes,  by  which  the  acceflion  of  the  ery  thematic  Crate  is  either  re¬ 
tarded,  rendered  lefs  dangerous,  or  altogether  prevented. 

‘  With  the  efFeiff  of  guarding  the  inteflines  againfl  the  roughnefs.of 
the  emetic  tartar,  this  medicine  has,  as  we  have  jufl  obferved,  'the 
power  of  ^rendering  the  inteftines,  by  diminiftiing  their  fenfibility, 
lefs ‘liable  to  be  afle61ed  by  the  application  of  acrid  matter,  the  pro¬ 
bable  caufe  of  the  ery  thematic  ftate  :  hence  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  prepar- 
«tion,  *  even  after  that  llate  has  acceded.  ’  '  u? 

‘  To  thefe  good  eifedts  of  the  preparation  is  added  the  certain 
power  it  pcfl’efles  of  removing  fpafm  and  conftriction,  w'hich  are 
dTential  objects  in  the  treatment.  And  by  this  power  the  other  cfFeits. 

the  medicine  are  more  certainly  fecure'd, 

VThe  preparation  is  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  we  call  them 


i:/  V  y  *  The  Relaxing  Filh^  ^ 

S  .Thebaic  extradl. 

.  Olive  oil, — of  each  half  a  drachm. 

Tartar  emetic,  that  has  been  rubbed  very  fine  in  a  glafs  mor¬ 
tar,  one  drachm.. 

Bees,  wax,  bleached,  one  and  a  half  drachm.  ^ 

S  a 
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^  emetic  tartar  kffd^cHive  oil  are’tb  be  rubbed  very  intimately 

*#rrgfe^er,  thch  the  other  articles  are  to  be  added  ;.the  wax  being  previ. 
oully  fcraped  is  fine  as  }k)ifiblc.  Put  them  all  into  a  fmall  gallypot ;  let 
Wis  pot  be  put  into  a  v'eflel  containing  boilhig  water ;  the  water  to 
tie  kept  boiling  by  a  quiOk'fire.  The  mixture  in  the  gallypot  is  to 
be  cbhRhntly  flirre'd,  until  the  articles  are  perfetSlly  diffolved ;  the 
gallypot  is  then  to  be  taken,  out  of  the  water^  and  TufFered  to  cool; 
the  ftirring  is  to  be  conilahtly  continued  till  it  becomes  of  the  con. 
fiftencc  fo  as  it  mav  be  taken  out  of  the  veflel.  It  is  to  be  worked 
together  witbihe  fingers,  and,  when  of  the  proper  corfillence,  to  b 
^divided  into  one  hundred  and- twenty  pills;  each  pill  contains  half 
grain  ’of  tartar  emetic,  and  one  quarter  of*. a  grain  of  thebaic  ex 
iraft.  •  | 

♦.  After  the  operation  of  the  laxative  foliuion,  we  give  two  of  the 
relaxing  pills,  and  the  following  morning  repeat  one  of  them  every 
fix  hours;  and,  at  the  bed  hour,  two  arc  again  given.  In  thi^  way 
*the^  are  continued  until  t)ic  difeafe  ailumes  certain /igns  of  a'happy 
.terminatiop,  when  the  frequency  of  the  dole  is  gradually  diminiOied 
,to  the  evening  one  ;  and  this  dofe  is  generally  repeated  until  recovery 
is  far  advanced. 

•  The  life  of  thefe  pills  muft  be  always  fo  regulated,  as  that  too 
great  a  degree  of  naufea  and  vomiting  may  not  be  induced.  In  cafes 
of  very  delicate  flomachs,  the  proportion  of  the  antimony  may  be 
diminifhj^jo  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  each  pill.  The  union  with 
opium  and  v\’ax  confiderably  diminilhes  the  naufeating  effefls  of  the 
tartar  emetic  on  the  Itomach.  this  cbmpofition  a  greater  quan 
tJty  of  tie,tartar  emetic  can  be  exhibited,  without  producing  naufea 
than  in  any  other  form  in  which  we  have  ufed  it.’ 

-  Dr.  Rollo  expreffes  no  great  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  in 
jeilions  in  this  diforder;  thougli  we  have  known  them  to  be 
ilfed  '  with  niuclj  advantage.  ,  But  a  flight  objecStion  may 
prove  Efficient  to  depredate  a  remedy  little  accommodated  to 
military  hofpitds*  His  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  fixed  air 
"arc  'likewife  undecifive :  nor  can  we  fay  that  he  has  added 
any  .thing  to  the  fund  of  medical  knovyledge  in  refpedt  of 
this  difeafc  j  but  at  the  fame  time^  we, approve  of  his  endea¬ 
vour  fo  facilitate  the  cure  of  the  dyfentery  to  pra<ftitioners  in 
the  AVdUndics;  .  , 
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y^RT.  VITI.  Memorial  of  Louis-Rerte-Edouard  de  RohaUf  CareBnal  of 
the  Holy  Roman  (Zhurchl  Bijhnp  arid  Prince  of  Strajbnrg^  LandgroHii 
of  Alfatia^  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman'  Empire^  Grand  AlmozeH ^of 
.France^  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft^  PrtndfoK^ef  the 
Sorbonne^  tfr.  accufed  againft  the  Attorney  •Geuer a  f  in  th/C 
fence  of  Madame  de  la  Motte^  the  Sieur  ViUetie^  Mddemoifeile  D'QU^a^ 
and  the  Count  de  Caglioftoj  likevcife  accufed,  Et ablated  fr^m^\.tk^. 
French  Edition^  under  the  Aufpices  of  Monfeur  forget^  the  Author 
8vo.  3s.  6d.^  Jarvis.  London,  1786.  ♦  • 

'T'HE  tranflator  of  this  work  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that 
^  he  tranflated  it  while  at  Paris,  where  he. had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  obtaining  a  clear  explanation  of  many  difficult  law 
ti^xts,  and  other  paflages  an  Engliflnnan  miyln  iiot  other 
wife  fo  well  comprehend  ;  and  that  of  courfe  he  Has  given  bis 
readers  a  faithful  tranflacipn  of  the  original,  which  is  a  me¬ 
morial,  drawn  up,  at  the  inftance  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  m 
iuftification  of  his  condudf,  againft  the  charges  of  Madame 
de  la  Motte,  refpecling  the  diamond  necklace  fhe  defrauded 
two  jewellers  of  at  Paris,  under  a  pretence  of  purchafing  it 
for  the  Queen  of  France.  The  ftory  has  been  circulated,  in 
detached  parts,  in  all  the  Englifti  newfpapcrs,  but  never  fet 
forth  in  the  manner  it  is  here  related.  As  it  has  been  the  gc 
ncral  fubject  of  converfation  for  a  long  time  paft,  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  tranfailions  that  has  happened  withiii 
the  memory  of  man,  it  may  not  prove  tirefome  to  our  reader^ 
10  have  the  outlines  of  it  laid  before  them,  ^  • 

Cardinal  de  Rohan,  as  grand-almoner  of  France,  has  the 
difpofal  of  the  money  which  the  king  and  queen  think  proper 
to  give  away  in  charity.  By  fome  mifconducl  or  other  he 
had  incurred  the  queen’s  difpleafure,  who  leems  to  be  every 
thing  at  the  court  of  Paris ;  and  of  couiTe  was  forbidden  her 
prefehce.  During  this  interval,  it  happened  that  Madame  de 
la  Motte,  an  adventurefs,  \vas  introduced  to  him  as  an  object 
of  his  charity  ;  particularly  as  fhe  pretended  to  be  a  defeend- 
ant  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Valois,  of  whom  was  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France.  To  this  woman  he  was  bountiful  when¬ 
ever  (he  called  upon  him.  After  a  few  vifits,  (he  gave  him  to 
underftand  that  (he  had  obtained  accefs  to  the  queen,  and 
had  her  majefty’s  order  on  him  for  certain  fums  of  money,  for 
which,  at  different  times,  (he  produced  the  queen’s  hgn  ma¬ 
nual,  which  (he  contrived  to  get  (prged.  Not  long  after,  Ihc 
made  him  believe,  that  ihc  had  the  queen’s  ear,  wa''  honoured 
^vith  her  favours,  a.nd  flattered  herfelf  (he  flaould  be  able  to 
reconcile  him  to  her  majeily.  This  (he  foon  told  him  (he 
bad  effected  5  and  that,  if  he  wo^^ld  walk  in  the  gat.dens  of 

S  3  Verfaillcs^, 
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Veriaillcsjas  if  by  accident, where  the  queen  frequently  walked, 
ihc  was  convinced  the  queen  would  fpeak  to  him.  He  liftened 
to  this,  and  followed  her  advice.  She  accordingly  prevailed 
on  Mademoifelle  d’Oliva,  a  friend  of  her’s,  to  perfonate  the 
queen,  (as  at  her  majefty’s  requeft)  j  whom  fhe  drefled  up  for 
the  purpofe,  fo  as  not  to  (hew  much  of  her  face ;  and,  when 
fhe  drew  near  the  cardinal  in  the  walks,  Madame  de  la  Motte 
approached  him,  and  faid  the  queen  would  fpeak  to  him.  He 
.  w^ent  up,  and  had  only  time  to  hear  thefe  words,  “  You  may 
•  hope  that  what  has  paft  will  be  forgotten  for  the  Coun- 
tefs  d’ Artois,  the  queen’s  fifter-in-law',  was  announced,  and 
he  wils  obliged  to  retire.  It  w^as  fufficient,  however,  for  him. 
He  w'as  perfuaded  he  was  reinltated  in  her  favour,  and  through 
the  intereft  of  La  Motte.  f  rom  this  well-defigncd  interview, 
La  Motte  was  able  to  do  w’hat  Ihe  pleafed  with  the  cardinal. 
She  yifited  him  frequently  as  from  the  queen,  with  forged  or¬ 
ders*  to  pay  certain  people  large  fums  of  money,  as  adts  ot  her 
royal  beneficence  :  and  as  fhe  told  it  to  others  alfo,  that  ihc 
was  in  the  queen’s  confidence,  it  foon  got  to  the  ears  of  two 
jewellers,  who  had  a  diamond  necklace  to  difpofe  of,  which 
they  valued  at  6o  or  70,000!,  fterling.  Thefe  men  applied  to 
her  to  get  the  queen  to  look  at  it.  'I'he  thought  ftruck  her; 
fhe  amufrd  them  with  hopes  of  the  queen’s  buying  it;  and 
planned  it  fo,  that  fhe  got  the  cardinal  to  treat  with  them  on 
the  fubjeft,  faying  it  was  at  the  requeft  of  her  majefty.  The 
cardinal  was  weak  enough  to  fall  into  the  fnare  ;  treated  with 
the  jewellers  ;  got  pofTeiGon  of  the  necklace,  which  was  to  be 
paid  for  by  inltalments ;  and  was  direeSfed  by  La  Motte  to 
bring  it  himfelf  to  Verfailles,  where  Ihe  met  him,  in  one  of 
the  antichambers,  and  took  it  from  him,  as  for  the  queen, 
and  brought  him  word  back,  that  her  majefty  thanked  him  tor 
the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  would  take  care  the  money  be 
had  agreed  for  fhould  be  paid  at  the  ftated  times.  Madame  dc 
la  Motte  broke  up  this  necklace,  and,  through  her  hufband, 
difpolcd  of  great  part  of  the  jewels  in  London,  and  elfewhere; 
and,  v/hen  the  tinfieof  payment  came  round,  the  fraud  and  for¬ 
gery  was  difeovered.  I'hecontriver  of  it  was- apprehended  ;  and, 
to  exculpate  herfelf,  ihe  charges  the  cardinal  with  all  the  de¬ 
ception,  theft,  and  villany.  'Fhe  cardinal,  in  confcquence  of 
this,  is  impr.foncd,  brought  to  a*  trial,  and  there  acquitted  : 
but,  as  he  has  been  difgraced  for  folly,  and  his  weaknefs,  and 
that  difgrace  leaving  a  ftigma  upon  his  character,  he  has  pro¬ 
cured  this  memorial  to  be  drawn  up,  where  the  whole  bufineis 
is  unravelled,  and  the  innocence  of  the  cardinal  made  very 
manifeft.  • 

The  art  and  addrefs  of  this  woman  muft*havc  been  wonderr 
ful :  it  exceeds  all  the  fwindling  and  frauds  we  have  ever  known 
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in  England  :  and,  however  we  may  pity  the  fituation  f6f  • 
cardinal,  we  cannot  but  think  him  a  very  weak  man,  to  ’bfe 
duped  in  an  affair  of  fuch  magnitude,  ihe  author  of  fthis 
memorial  Has  done  his  employer  ample  juftice  \  he  ha«,  in  ^  Va¬ 
riety  of  clofe  reafoning,  exculpated  the  cardinal  from,  having  n-r 
aay  cri^ninal  concern  in  this  tranfadfion  :^nay^  he  goes  <fo ‘far 
as  to  advance,  that,  though  the  matter  has  turned  out  as 
has,  he  even  deferves  the  good-will  of  the  queen  ;  as  what  he  ^  ^ 
undertook  was  done,  as  he  thought,  in  implicit  obedience  to 
her  majefty’s  commands.  ^ 


Art.  IX.  ^  Syfiem  of  Dimnity  ;  in  a  Courfe  of  Sermons  on  the  Beings 
Nature,  and  Attributes  of  God ;  on  fame  of  the  mofl  important  Articles 
of  the  ChrijUan  Religion,  in  Connexion ;  and  on  the  fenieral  Virtues  and 
Vices  of  Mankinds  In  Six  Volumes,  By  the  Re*v.  William  Dozy,  A,B. 
Moretonhampjiead,  Denjon.  izmo.  l8s.  boards.  Trewman,  Exc- 
terj  Wilkie,  London.’  1785. 

A  S  we  very  readily,  and  often  juftly,  decide  concerning  the 
^  parts  of  any  perfon  from  the  impreffions  made  on  our 
mind  by  their  firft  appearance  and  converfation,  fo  we  very 
naturally  judge  of  the  charadler  of  an  author  from  his  preface 
or  introdudiion.  The  very  firft  fentence  of  Mr.  Davyds  pre¬ 
face  produced  a  general  eftimateof  the  extent  of  his  capacity,, 
and  his  general  way  of  viewing  things  ;  which  a  perufal  of  the 
whole,  and  an  infpeftion  of  his  compilation,  has  not  induced 
us  to  retra<ft. ,  ‘‘-In  days  of  polite-literature,”  fays  he,  “  when 
“  fcience,  in  all  its  branches,  is  brought  as  near  as  poffible  to 
“  perfedtion,  and  almoft  every  fubjedl  is  exhaufted  by  authors 
of  the  firft  eminence,  it  may  beefteemed,  perhaps,  fomewbat, 

“  of  a  rafli  undertaking  to  think  of  adding  any  thing,  either. 

“  to  inftrudl  or  entertain.”  The  progreffion  [of  fcience  is  in-  / 
fiaite  and  unbounded;  fince  the  works  of  nature,  like  thjrir  • 
§«at  'Author,  in  their  ultimate  principles  and  fprings,  are  in-, 
comprehenfible.  Secrets,  myfteries,  and  new  wonders,  are,,^ 
Jpultiplied  to  the  exploring  eye  of  philofophy,  in  a  greater, 
froportion  than  difeoveries.  And  though,  in  the  p refen t  age,  , 
ihe  advancement  of  knowledge  has  been  extremely  rapid,  on  a 
^ompariion  with  the  attainments  of  former  times  ;  yet  it  can- 
be  faid,  with  any  degree  of  exaftnefs  and  precifion,  “  That[ 

‘  fcience  is  brought  as  near  as  poffible  to  perfection.”  It  is 
sunder  divinity,  as  well  as  philofophy,  to  fuppofe  that, 
i^oughout  all  eternity,  new  wonders  will  be  opened  to  the 
^ntemplating  and  ravifhed  mind,  whofe  adoration  and  dove 
be  increafed  with  its  knowledge.  “  While  Newton,” 
Hume,  “  feemed  to  draw  afidc  the  from  fome  of  the- 

Si).  “  myfteries 
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myfterics-  of  Nature,  he  fhewed,  at  the  fame  rimtf,  the  im*  : 
perfc&ions  of  the  mechanical  philofophy ;  and  thereby  re-  ; 
ftored  ultimate  (pgrets  to  that  obicurity  in  which  they  I 
ever  did*  and  ever  will  remain.’*  There  is  no  fubjed  what- 
-c/er  that  either  is  or  can  be  exhaufted.  That  every  fubjec^ 
is  exhaufted,”  is^a  common  complaint ;  but  it  is  rather  the 
complaint  of  ignorance,  than  of  modefty.and  truth.  New 
^difeoveries  give  room  for  new  combinations  and  new  inven¬ 
tions.  Genius  has  as  free  fcope  as  ever  it  had  at  any  period, 
and  even  a  more  extended  field.  In  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 


gion,  replete  with  myfteries,  there  is,  and  will  be,  even  in  a 
famre  ftate,  room  for  farther  and  farther  difeoverics  of  the 


wifdom  and  grace  of  that  moral  government,  of  which  what  ^ 
is  revealed  to  us  forms  but  a  part.  Thefe  things  the  angels 
defire  to  look  into  ;  and  furely  a  fubjecS  more  worthy  of  the 
inveftigation  of  angels  cannot  be  conceive’d  to  exift  !  Yet,  al¬ 
though  we  judge  it  proper  and  neeeflary,  in  the  charackr  of 
literary  revieweis,  to  make  thefe  ftrictiires  on  the  genera!  al-  i 
fertion  contained  in  Mr.  Davy’s  preface,  and  which  induced  j 
him  rather  to  compile  than  to  compofe ;  it  is  fit  and  juft  that  | 
we  ‘obferve,  that  men  ought  not  haftily  to  launch  forth  inio  i 
bold’  and  new  fpeculations  in  theology  ;  that  on  this  facred 
ground  they  ought  to  walk  with  cautious  fteps  ;  and  that  the 
Chriftian  apoftle  and  inftruftor  does  more  general  good  by 
difplaying  and  inculcating  truths  approved  By  the  moft  com¬ 
petent  judges,  than  if,  for  the  purpofe  of  gratifying  even  a 
laudable  curiofity,  and  interefting  a  philofophical  mind,  he 
were  to  frame,  arul,  by  the  moft  plaufible  and  probable  ar¬ 
guments,  to  fupport  a  new  theory  on  difputed  or  inyftefious 
points,  either  in  morality  or  religion.  Such  fpeculations, 
however,  have  their  ufe  in  the  church.  They  tend  to  gain 
over  cultivated  minds  to  the  truth,  and  to  maintain  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  molt  holy  faith.  *  DifFereiu  abilities  in  the  church 
of  God  have  thejr  different  and  proper  ends  and  occupations, 
agreeably  to  w'hat  our  great  apoftle  teaches'  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  cf  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians.  We  therefore 
entirely  approve'of  Mr.  Davy’s  plan  ;  the  following  account  oi 
which  is  extracted  from  his  preface.  - 

*  It  may  be  fome  apology,  however,'  (for  his  undertaking,  in  this 
enlightened  period,  to  offer  inftruclion  to  his  cotemporariss)  ‘  whea 
it  is  cobtelTed,  that  he  would  not  be  thought  fo  aflbming  as  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  advance  any  new  dodlrines,  having  been  cautious  not  to 
produce  any  thing  but  what  hath  been  already  approved  by  good  su- 
thority  :  his  chief  aim  is  to  reprefent  the  fundamentals  of  our  religi^® 
the  Uine,  by  his  explication,  as  they  have  always  beea  reprefenteuW 
be  by  others  the  moft  judicious  expositors.;  whom  ^therefore  he 

made  his  teachers,  being  in  no  way  ambicious  to  fay  new  things, 
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QxJy  carefully  to  enforce,  in  a  more  ufeful  way>  olci  tiiu]u»,  ^nd  tq 
bring  together^  in  one  body,  the  detached  works  of  the  belt  au 
thors ;  that  what  hath  hitherto  been  the  entertainment  of  a  fc\V;  only, 
might  be  fet  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large ;  and  ever/ 
one  be  fupplied  with  a  fyftem  of  pradical  divinity,  in  every  way  fuited 
to  the  advancement  of  family  devotion. 

*  As  volumes  of  fermons,  therefore,  and  fyflems  of  divinity,  have 
appeared  in  public,  and  have  been  as  readily  received  under  the  con 
fciled  title  of  other  men's  labours,  it  was  thought  that  a  compilation 
made  from  the  belt  ienfe  of  different  authors  on  the  fame  iubjeAs^ 
properly  conne^ed,  with  improvements,  might  be  more  fervkeable 
than  the  confined  fentiments  of  one  author  oidy.  However, 

‘  Where  a  number  of  authors  were  not  to  be  had  on  any  fubje^t  ; 
or  one  appeared  in  every  refped  preferable  to  all  others,  he  hath 
thankfully  made  the  bell  ufe  of  that  Angle  help,  favc  only  in  abridge¬ 
ment. 

<  He  is  fully  fenfible  that  a  charge  of  injuftice  will  here  be  laid 
againll  him,  in  not  affixing  the  authors'  names  as  feparatcly  col¬ 
lected. 

*  The  reafon  of  this  omiflion  is,  (befides  the  prolixity  of  the  talk), 
that  this  work  was  firlt  collected  for  a  private,  not  public  ufe,  and 
defigned  only  for  common  fervice.  Befides, 

y  To  many  of  thefc  compofitions  it  would  be  difficult  to  affign  any 
particular  author;  for,  meeting  with  the  fame  fenfe  differently  ex- 
preffed  by  different  authors,  he  hath  often  taken  the  liberty  to  gather 
from  each  what  appeared  belt,  and  formed  it  into  one. 

*  There  are  many  good  authors  who  have  confefled  that  they 

have  drank  deep  of  the  flream  of  other  men’s  labours and  it  may 
be  faid  (with  great  propriety)  that  the  moll  ufeful  way  of  writing 
(except  for  thole  of  the  highell  abilities)  doth  not  now  fo  much  confill 
in  elaborate  pfodufliohs  w  their  own,  as  in  proper  compilations,  with 
improvements,  from  other  men*s  labours ;  in  fo  adjufting  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  others,  that  they  may  appear  one  uniform  work  of  their  own, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  .  . 

‘‘The  oblervation  of  the  wife  man  will  hold,  even  at  this  time, 
“  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun.” 

‘  Every  fubjedt  is  minutely  canvaiied,  and  which,  therefore,  Ihould 
always  be  conlulted  previous  to  our  compofitions,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  ideas,  and  the  refinement  ot  our  difeourfes. 

*  It  will  be  no  difparagement,  it  is  prefumed,  to  the  produdtions 
of  any  author,  that  they  are  here  more  or  lefs  made  ufe  of  for  the 
benefit  and  embellilhment  of  the  w  ork. 

*  The  fubjcdls  here  treated  of  mull  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
greatelt  importance, 

‘  The  being  and  nature  of  Go4  ;  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  our 
duty;  together  with  the  jull  expofure  ot  lia,  and  the  due  recom¬ 
mendation  of  virtue,  in  all  their  branches;  thefe  are  matters  in 
which,  no  one  ought  to  be  ignorant,  and  the  connedied  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated  finely  cannot  ukc  ifom,  but  mull  add  to, 
their  uielulneis,  and  make  them  more  figmficanc^ 
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"  to’tiiir  preaching,  (faith'a  fenfible  divhic)’  I  could  wifh  they 
woVlfd  feikd‘^their  difeourfes  more  fyftematical  and  conneded  one 
iA'ahother^:^  1  know,’  by  ^experience,' that  a  man  may  preach  for 
feven  years* togefhefj^in  the  commih' way,  in  unconnefted  fermons,- 
and  our  people  be  ncx-er  the  wifer.  But  afet  of  plain,  regular  dif¬ 
eourfes  upon  the  being,  attribute?, » and  moral  government  of  God, 
and  peculiar  doftrines  and  duties  of  the  gofpel ;  fuch  a  fvftem,  re¬ 
peated^  ottCeoV  twice  a  year,  would  teach  the  people  their  duty,  and* 
make  them  more  willingly  attend  the  church."  ' 

•  It  was  fome  fenfible  pleafure  to  the  compiler,  after  he  had  formed 
the  following  dcfign,  and  ranged  his  difeourfes  in  order,  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  feniiments  by  the  perufal  of  the  above. 

‘  There  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  difiiculty.in  thefe  undertakings,  and 
an  almoft  certain  affurance  of  not  being  able  w  fecure  the  pieaiure 
.and- attention  of  the  reader  tiirough  the  whole  of  them. 

,^.Tbe  man  who  fele£ls  from  his  works  the  bell  of  his  perform¬ 
ances,  cannot'fai!  of  obtainirig  the  charadler  of  a  pleafing  writer ; 
whilil  he  who  conducts  his  reader  through  every  intermediate  dif- 
courfe,  mufl,  in  feme  places,  be  Lis  profitable,  and  ofeouri'e  lefs  en¬ 
tertaining. 

•  The  candid  reader,  therefore,  will  make  favourable  allowances 
for  fubjefls  and  feafons,  and  (like  a  wife  repairer")  fupply,  from  his 
own  fufficicncy,  every  defeft  in  the  prefent  undertaking. 

•  As  to  the  vindication  of  the  two  firlt  volumes,  on  the  being,  na¬ 
ture,  and  perfeftions  of  God,  we  have  a  remarkable  paflage  in  Dr. 
Jortin’s  fermons,  Vol.  I,  p.  195. 

.  It  w’ere  to  be  w  ifhed,  that  men  not  only  believed  in  God,  but 
believed  in  him  upon  good  grounds  5  that  they  were  able  to  give  a 
reafon  of  their  faith ;  and  w  ere  in  no  danger  of  being  feduced  by  the 
cavils  of  profane  perfons ;  and  therefore  difeourfes,  which  may  fur- 
nifh  them  with  this  kind  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  improper  or  un- 
oeceBary."  And,  a  little  further  on,  he  adds,  .  * 

‘^'^Many  mean  conceptions,  many  falfe  dodrines,  many  pernicious 
errors,  have  prevailed  concerning  the  nature  and  perfedions  of  God  ; 
and  what  hath  been  may  be  again  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  is  expedient 
to  caution  men  that  they  fall  notin  the  like  miftakes ;  and,  by  Ihcw- 
ing  men  what  follies  and  abfurdities  the  human  underftanding  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  embracing,  to  make  them  indullrious  in  cultivating  their 
own,  and  thankful  for  the  light  which  revelation  and  the  golpel  hath 
given  in  this,  and  all  other  moral  fubje£ls." 

Y  There  arc  alfo  peifons  who  always  want  inftruflion  or  admoni¬ 
tion;  upon  this  head  ;  through  ignorance,  fuperdition,  prejudice,  or 
viejous  difpofitions,  they  receive  and  entertain  many  wrong  notions 
of  fhe  nature  of  God."  In  another  place  he  fays, 

Without  a  due  knowledge  of  God,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  avoid 
thc'gurlt  with  which  the  Samaritans  were  condemned,  of  worlhipping 
we  Icnow  not  what ;  even  a  fancy  and  vain  imagination  of  onr  own 
(1.  aping,'  in  Head  of  the  true  God,  perhaps  noinore  reprefenting  his 
ir finite  pJerfettions  and  excellencies  than  thole  dumb  idols  which  the 
heathens  worlhipped  ;  whereof  our  tadoration  will  be  but  fnperttition, 
ir4'OarfcWcs  klolateis."  Add  to  this, 

*  And 
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<  And  what  will  make  difcourfes  on  thefe  fabjefls  flill  more  necef-* 
fef)',  and  of  greater  advantage  than  others  of  a  more  common  and 
vague  import,  is,  that  at  the  fame  time‘tbey  inflruft  us  in  the  moft. 
high  and  important  knowledge,  they  alfo  give,  by  way  of  inference,, 
every  article  of  faith,  every  comfort  of  hope,  and  every  "precept  of , 

<  They  enforce  the  whole  line  of  our  conduft,  whether  it  be  tQ 

God,  to  ourlelves,  or  to  our  brethren  around  us :  at  the  fame  timo. 
that  they  are  the  foie  anchor  of  our  hope,”  they  arc  the  **  whole, 
duty  of  man.”  .  .  , 

A$  we  approve  of  Mr.  Davy’s  plan,  fo  It  is  juft  that  we  alfo 
declare,  on  the  whoje,  our  fatisfadlion  at  the*  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed  ;  although  there  are  feveral  authors, 
very  high  in  our  eftimation,  and  indj^cd  in  the  very  firft  rank 
of  theologians,  with  whom  Mr. 'Davy  is  either  unacquainted, 
or  of  whom  he  does  not  entertain  the  fame  opinion  that  wc 
do.  But  candour  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  on  this  fubje<ft, 
that  much  is  to  be  allowed  to  different  courfes  of  reading,  and 
turns  of  thinking. 


Art.'X.  ^  Sjffm  of  Surgery  \  by  Benjamin  BelU  Member  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  and  Edinburgh ^  ^ol.W.  8vo.  6s« 
Elliott,  Edinburgh;  Robinfons,  London,  1786. 
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T'has  happened  that  the  prefent  volume  confifts  of  multi- 
faiious  difcullions,  and  that.a  great  deal  of  the  minuter 
furgery  is  crowded  into  it;  this  njake^?  it  impoflihle  to  puifue 
any  comprehenfive  view  of  the  whole  :  for  which  reafon,.  wc 
beg  leave  to  confine  our  obfer  vations  to  *a  fingle,  feclion,  as  a 
fpecimen.  The  fcillon  that  has  firft  prelented  itfelf  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  the  fifth.  Chap.  XX VIII.  entitled,.  Concerning  Polypi 
in  the  Nofe  and  I'hrcat. 

The  learned  author  begins  with  determining:  the  \nrious 
pofiibie  feats  which  polypus  may  occupy  in  either  nafal  ca¬ 
vity;  and  what  he  has  }  ropofed  on  this  head  feems  to  be  t  ue 
and  complete.  ‘‘  The'internai  furface  of  the  nofe  is  liable  to 
“  excrefcences,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed  to  refemble 
of  infers  of  this  name,  have  commonlv  beeh^termed 
‘  polypi.  Every  part  of  the  nalal  cavity,  and  of  the  back 
“  ^art  of  the  throat,  is  liabic  to  thefe  excrefccnces ;  but  moft 
‘‘  frequently  they  originate  from  that  part  of  the  membrane  of 
“  the  nofe  w  hich  lines  or  covers  the  offa  fpon.  iofa.  In  gene^ral, 
“  they  are  confined  to  one  fide  of  the  nofe  ;  and  they^do  not 
commonly. appear  fO' far  back  as  the  throat;  but,  in  fomc 

inftances^ 
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••V  inftaAceS|M they  occupy  both  noftiils;  and  in  others  they,  are 
foj  jarge,  aa  to  be  .diftinclly  perceived  on  looking  through 
*tr^he-rno^th  \n  o  the  pharynx.  In  foinc  cafe^,  indeed,  they 
•  arc  found  to  originate  from  the  pharynx.*'  f 

But  the  account  he  gives  of  the  fymptoms  which  mark  the 
ri(e  ar\d  gtoiyth.cf  nalal  polypus,  is, 'perhaps,  not  fo  exaiS. 
The  firft  .warning,”  he  fays,  ‘‘  which  a  patient  co.mmojijy. 
reqcives.of  this  difeafe,  is  a.  partial  lofs  of  frxteil,  actendci 
‘‘  with  a  fenfation  of  fulnefs,  or  obftru£tion,  in  fome  particu- 
hi]  pajt  of  th$  nofe,  very  fimilar  to  what  is  experienced 
^‘^from  the  fluffing  of  the  noftrils  in  a  common  cold  or  catarrh, 
;l'^his  continues  to  increafe,  till  a  fmall  tumour  or  excref- 
cence  is  pi^rceived  in  gjie,  and  fometimes  in  both  noftrils,” 
&c..  '-Thefe,  in^our  opinion,  are  not  precilely  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe^j  neither  is  this,  perhaps,  the  order  in  which  thev 
arile.r.;WQ  have  not  obfe^ved  that  nafal  polypus,  in  its  iiici- 
.  pient  mifchjqf,  fenfibly  blunts  the  fmell ;  nor  ihould  we  readily* 
admit  that  it  ever  gives  occafion  to  a  fenfation  of  fulncfs  ia 
the  nofe.  One  of  the  firft  fymptoms  is,  irritation  ‘about  the 
feat  of  the  excrcfcence ;  there  is  a  fenle  of  ohftrudion  and 
parrownefs,  w'itb  occafional  fnufflihg;  the  irritation  is  in- 
creafed  when  the  atinofpherefs  moift.  The  fenle  of  fmellliig 
is  dimihilhed,  fometimes  aboliffied,  in  the  noftril  affeded  ;  ihc 
cxcrefcencc  comes  into  view,  efpecially  upon  holding  back  the 
head  to  the  funfliine;  and  the  fymptoms  which  uihered  it  in 
continue,  with  aggravation,  fo  long  as  it  increafes. 

Bradicnl  furgtry  having  been  fometimes  fticcelsful,  and  often 
baffled,,  in  the  treatment  of  fuch  excrefcences,  the  diferimin- 
aiioft  of  the. different  forts  of  nafa)  polypus  has  been  itudied. 

exhibits  various  diflindions  of  nalal  polypus,  which 
W'C  arq  foiiy  arc  not  fufflcicntly  different;  of  courfc*  they,  in 
Ibmc  meafure,  confound  what  they  ihould  feparate  with  pic- 
i:ilion.  Firft,  he  diitinguiihes  between  “  the  polypus  that 
continues  fteady  and  permanent,  and  another  fort  ot  poly- 

V  pus-tha^  retratls  altogpthev  within  the  noftrils  in  dry  wea- 

V  thcr,  and  protrudes  only  in  rain.”^  In  the  next  paragraph, 
be  remarks,  as  a  fccond  diftindion,  that  “  excrefcences  of  this 

uatare.  aie  of  various  degrees  of  tirmnefs ;  that  a  great  pro* 
p^>rtiQii  "of  them  are  fpft  and  cornpr.effible ;  but,  in  lonie 
inftancw'S,  tha.t  thi^y  are  extremely  lirm.”  This  is  the  foit 
polypus  andxthe  hrm.  V/c  hgye,,  in  the  thjrd  pjape,  a  divilioa 
of  polypus  with  to  colour;  The  colour  of  thde  cx- 

crtkTHces  is  liiueyvik  KariiifeJe;  for  the  mjoljt  part  they  are 
fomcwhat.pak  traalpareut,  bgt  in  fqn>c  inffances  they 
afig  of  a  deep,  red  colour.”  Wirh  fuch  minutenefs  d(>ei 
Mr.  Ikfll  atf  d  ig  .4TpW>n^c  tb^dl^^ereat  forts  of  nalal 

diut  it  ii  obvious  tnefc  three  diftindiohs  do  not  carry 

fevcraliyl 
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feversiny  a  "'meaning.  The  #nd  ^tt’hf{lSr4rtt^po- 

!ypus^*'^n  My.  Bell’s  own  accoiiYif,  c?oinci<fes  tinill  ^n3 

compr<^flible ;  for  he  fays,  in  ttre  fode  of  ^ts  fccr/nd' dfftintfHqtlJ 
th'rit  it  is  the'pbl^^pus  of  a  'fofti  fpong)'  natirre 'brily' thnt  is 
“  fo  remarkably  aft'eiSled  by  the  werrther.”  ‘^Phe  fifm,  red- 
coloured  polypus,  too,  is  not  different  from  t'he  fteatJy  a'nd 
permanent.  It  remains,  then,  ‘if  we  obferVe  the  dlfedfb'as  it 
uftually  appears,  that,,  in  reality,  there  is  but  onte^leadirig 'dl- 
ftinftion  of  polypus  *,  the  foft,  compr^fTiblc  polyp^i’S*,  vyhi<^h  is 
paler,  more  or  leis  tranfparent,  vailing  its  Tixc’*accortirng  io 
the  moiftufe  or  drynels  of  the  air,  and  giving  *!!tt^le  or  h(5 
pain;  and  the  firm  or  hard  polypus,  which  remams  bf^tfie 
ftme  fi2e,  in  all  varieties  of  weather,  immovedHle,  bf  a  red 
colour;  more  or  lefs  of  a‘fleftiy  appearance,  though  fometimes 
refembling  a  cartilaginous  fubftance ;  and  painful,  ‘efpecfally 
when  hurt.  Our  author  omits  a  ftr/Tcing  peculiarity  itrthc  for¬ 
mer’ fort;  it  is  the  fmall  neck  or  pedicle,  by  whith'ft  gene¬ 
rally  hangs  from  the  pituitary  menibrane  *.  'We  fhitik,  too, 
that  he  is  millaken  when  he'tifle'rts,  that both‘the*foft  and 
-the  firm  polypi ‘are  apt  to  bleed  bn  b«ring  frietred  ‘dr  fOughly 
“  handled.’'  'Other  pracElitioneri  have,  remarked,  that  ff  the 
pale,  compreffible  polypus  be  fqueczed  between  the  blades  of 
a  forceps,  a  little  clear  'lymph,  and  not  blood,  is  Oxpfefled^ 
It  is  certain,  that  ^the  firm,  flelhy  polypus  bleeds  '  when 
hurt. 

If  the  learned  author'has  !eft‘thc  diferimination  of  polypus 
in  obfeurity,  he  feenns  jio  left  ifodecided  as 'to'the  treatment 
fuitabie  to  the  oiie  fort  or  the  other ;  'or  if,  in  effefl,  he  de¬ 
cides,  the  decifioiris  wrong.  Surgebns,  grown  gtey  In  prac¬ 
tice,  confider  ihe  flefhy,  firm,  red,  painful  polypus,  astfnali^- 
nant  in  its  nature;  and  conclude  thit  it  fllduFd ^not * bfe  irri¬ 
tated  by  forgery.  On  the’other'band,  they  strife’ thfe'extirl 
pation  of'the  'firft  fort  of* polypus,* the  foft,*penthilOus,'  cofh- 
preffible,  pale  polypus;  becaufe  they  have  found  th3t*this 
polypuk  bears  rough  treatment ; ''and,  if  torn*np‘by  the  roots, 
is  not  fo  apt  to  be  reproduced.*  What  ts  Mr".‘BellVpfa<5irce  ? 
He  admits  the  obfervations*  which  experienced  forgeons  riiakc 
refpedling  the  malignant  nature  of*  the  firm, ’'ft^fhy  polyjuis; 
%ing,  it  is  the  firm,  flelhy*kihd  of  polypi  v^hidv  afe  apt  to 
become  cancerous.  The  firm, -flefhy  kind  are,  fogeOefal,  not 
“  only  painful,  but  are  much-more  apt  to "'rettirn 'after ‘being 
‘\extirpated.  *lt  frequently  happens, ‘that ‘eJtbrOfcences  of 
‘‘this  kind  (the 'firm,  flefhy)  cannot ‘be  entirety"  vemoved  : 
“  and,  even  when  thrs-is^  eafity''atfd  completely  ‘pfadlicaBle, 
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they  are  very  apt  to  regenerate,  and,  in  fqme  inftances,  to 
become  cancerous.”  If  theft  remarks  Have*  not  the  afpe^t 
of  exprefs  prohibition  of  the  operation  in  .fuch  cafes  of  poly¬ 
pus,  they  feem  to  contain  a  fufEcient  reafon  why  the  furgcoa 
ihould  not  attempt  extirpation  of-  a  firm,  fiefhy  polypus.. 
Mr.  Bell,  neverthelefs,.  with  the  conviction  on  his  mind  that 
the  operation  of  extirpation,  in  fuch  a  cafe  of  polypus,  niuft 
either  precipitate  the  patient  into  more  fudden  delLruclion,  oc 
give  occafion  to  a  fecond  polypus,  which  will  probably  be 
worfe  than  the  firft,  advifes,  in  indiredl  terms,  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  a  firm,  fieftiy  polypus;  for  he  fubjoins,  In  all  fuch 
cafes*,  therefore,  a  guarded  prognofis  fhould  be  given;  othei- 
wife,  if  the  difeafe  fhquld  afterwards  return,  the  operator 
would  be  juftly  blameable,  at  .the  fame  time  that  the  oper- 
ation  itfelf  would  fall  into  diferedit.”  This  guarded  prog¬ 
nofis,  it  ftrikes  us,  if  it  faves  the  furgeon,  and  the  credit  of 
the  operation,  facrifices  the  patient  ;  for  the  operation,  “  in 
all  fuch  .cafes,”' befides  being  extremely  painful,  generally 
aggravates  the  difiempered  ftate  of  the  nofe,  by  rouzing 
cancer,  which  might  have  long  been  dormant.  Id  vero 
~crudele,  .  .  •  falutis  humanae  praefidem  artem,  peiiem 
aiicui  inferre  The  fuppofition,  in  a  fubfequent  para¬ 
graph,  of  a  flcfhy  polypus  having  acquired  fuch  a  bulk 
as  to  obftrudt  cither  the  breathing  or  deglutition,”  does  not 
"apply  to  our  preftnt  inquiry.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  expert  fur¬ 
geon  muft  not  wait  to  unfold  his  guarded  prognofis.  'I'he  oc¬ 
cafion 'prefles.  The  tumour  obftrufting  functions,  upon  which 
life  depends,  muft  be  immediately  removed,  whatever  be  the 
more  remote  confequences.  The  general  argument  handled 
by  Mr.  Bell,  is,  whether,  in  its.  own  nature,  a  red,  flelhy, 
painful  polypus  fhould  or  Ihould  not  be  extirpated.  His  coii- 
clufion,  we  have  feen,  is,  that  under  a  guarded  prognofis  it 
may  be  done.  In  the  opinion  of  other  furgeons,  it  fhould  be 
let  alone  t- 

Our  author,  next,  ftops  a  while  to  fpecuiate  upon  the  caufes 
of  nafal  polypus.  To  be  more  precife,  be  fliews  what  poly¬ 
pus  in  the  nofe  does  notarife  from.  By  fome,  pulypus  cx- 
crefccnces  are  faid  to  depend  moft  frequently  upon  a  fero- 
‘‘  fulous  taint ;  while  others  imagine  that  a  venereal  infec- 
tion  often  gives  rife  to  them.”  We  do  not  think  that  the 
one  or  the  other  fuppofition  is  commonly  received  among  fur- 

fcons ;  wx  would  only  remark,  that  you  cannot  meet  with 
etter-natured  people  than  feme  and  cikers  ;  you  may  lay  what¬ 
ever  abfurdity  can  be  conceived  to  their  door  they  invatiabl/ 
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acknowledge  .It  to  be  their  offipri^ig.  What  is  the  pofitivc 
caufe  of  polypus  ?  ‘‘  All  the  harder  kinds  of  polypi,  we  fio- 
“  pefe,  may  originalc  from  the  fame  caiifes  which  produce 
tumours,  of  a  fimilar  texture,  in  other  parts  of  the  body/* 
So  much  may  be  freely  afTcrted.  Mr.  Bell’s  precife  conclu- 
fion  is,  that,  in  moft  inftances,  they  appear  to  be  coa- 
ne(5led  with,  and  even  to  proceed  from,  a|  caries  of  the 
bone  underneath.”  We  w^ould  beg  leave  to  cotUrovert  this 
conclufion,  or  rather  aflertion  ;  the  caries  is  not,  in  general, 
the  original  diftemper  ;  the  difeafe  oiiginates  in  the  membrane 
itfelf,  and  thence  ftrikes,  as  it  were,  its  roots  into. the  bone« 
When  a  caries  undermines,  it  is  not  fimply  connecled  with  the 
difeafe,  but  is  the  efFeiSl  of  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe ; 
for  we  find  tumours  at  the  internal  camhus  of  the  eye,  on  the 
outfide  of  the  nofe,  or  elfe  fomc where  about  the  face,  to  be, 
for  a  time,  confined  to  the  foft  parts,  but,  by  continuing,  th^jr 
come  to  corrupt  the  fubjacent  bone.  *  Neither  is  cancer,  whigh 
IS  apt  to  break  out  iri  thefe  firni,  flefliy  excrefcences,  a  nc- 
ceffary  confequene'e  of  caries  in  a  bone.  The  reafoning  of 
Mr!  Bell,  on  the  caufe  of  the  foft,  compreffible  polypus,  is  not 
more  convincing.  Thofe  of  a  fofter  nature,  ,we  imagine, 
are  produced  by  a  mere  diftcnfion  or  relaxation  of  the  mem- 
brana  Schneldcrana.”  Dillenfion  and  relaxation  arc  con¬ 
trary  ftates  ;  which  of  the  tw'o  are  we  to  admit?  He  feems 
to  adopt  the  latter ;  for  he  adds,  When  any  portion  of  this 
membrane. becomes  inflamed,  either  by  the  effeiis  of  cold, 
or  from  external  violence;  if,  in  this  {late,  any  part  of  iu 
furface  is  ruptured  or  eroded,  as  frequently  happens  from 
**  picking  oTr'blowing  the  nofe  too  forcibly,  .a  degree ^of  weak- 
nefs,  or  relaxation,  is  thus  produced,  w'hich  is  apt  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  fulnefs  or  prominency  of  the  parts  immediately 
alFe£led.”  The  reader,  educated  to  rational  furgery,.,  will 
naturally  a(k,  whether  mere  relaxation  Is  a  common  elFeil  of 
inflammation  ?  and  next,  Whether,  in  nafal  polypus,  there 
be  not  an  addition  of  fubftance,  as  well  as^  relaxation  of  the 
pituitary  membrane  ?  u  (  j 

Mr.  Bell  flatters  young  furgeons  with  hopes  of.  being. able, 
by  aftringent  applications,  to  reprefs  the  ‘growtli  »of.  nafal 
polypus  ;  for  our  part,  we  have  feen  them  inelFeiStual.  .  .  *' 

We.  now  arrive  at  a  portion  of  the  prefent  difculBon  parti¬ 
cularly  iiitereftlng;  the  determining -by  what  method  the  ex- 
crefcence  may  be  fafely  and  radically  removed  from  the  nofe, 
.With  his  ufual  fulnefs  of  matter,  the  author  premifes.the  me¬ 
thods  which  ought  not  to  be  employed  ;  fuch  as  the  thrufting 
bp  caullic  againft  the  polypus ;  the  thrufting  almoft  red-hot 
irons  into  the  nofe ;  and  the  drawing  a  feton  iKrougli  the 
floftril  to  rub  againft  the  excrefcence.  We  hardly  fee  ihc  pro- 
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pnety.  cf  hw  going  into  a  detail  of  fuch  ubfolcfc  praAice;  for, 
attfr  the*errors  and  mUtalcen  pra<3ice  of  a  ruder  age  .have  been 
cooitgned  to  oblivion,  ft  feems  fuperfluous  induftry  to  dig 
ihtoi  up  every  time  the  inveftigation  iff  truth  hz^ppens  to  bring 
usxnetrr  to  where  they  Ire,  There  is,' however,  an  ^c^ptiort; 
but  it^ofes  not  apply  here;  it  is,  provided  that  there  be  no  ful- 
picictn  that  truth  lies  buried  along  with  them.  ^  . 

'  Wkh  other  fu]*geon?,  Mr.  fieil  limits  die  methods  of  extir¬ 
pation  to  two  heads ;  the  imthod  by  Ifgatunr,.  and  that  by  the 
forceps.  •  He  pvopofes  the  me.thod  by  ligaturcAvith  decided 
commendation;  and  goes  minutely  into  the  various  modes  of 
ufing  the  Vrgjrture,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  fituations 
the  polypus  tilay  hold.  Ht  fuppofes  tlrrec  principal  fituations  ^ 
of  rh^  polypus  requirfng  three  different  rbodcs  df-  applying  the 
ligature,  fit.  When  the  polypus  depends  from  the  ' perfteridr 
•nanes  into  the  fauces;  he  propoles  pafixng  a  loop,  or  doubling 
,  ‘of'H  flexible  filver  wire,  ,from  .the  anterior  noftril  back  to  the 
•polypus.  The  loop  is  careRilly  fixed  upon  the  polypus,  and 
preffed  to  -its  TOQtj.jby  the  fingers  of  the  lurgeon’s  right  hand, 
piK  backMOto  the  fauces  from  the  left  .corner  of“the  patient*s 
mouth  :  then*  it  is  drawn  tight,  by  Leverette^s  doifble  canala 
receiving  the  extremities  of  the  wire,,  and  run  backwards  to 
the  root  of  the  polypus.  What  fallows  is  eafy.  This  mode 
of  irfmg  the  ligature  feems  fufficiently  practicable ;  and  Mr. 
Bell  infornfis  us  he  has  frequently  pradSifed  it.  1.  When  tfip 
-polypus  is  feared  towards  tire.,  external  noftrHs{  vifible,  aud 
wicfiin  reach  in  the  cavity  of  tlVe  tiofe,  he  propofes  this  .w^y 
of  cx)rnprehendlng  it  in  a  ligature:  the  doubling  of  a  ligature^ 
in  form  of  a  loop,  is  introduced  into  the  noftril,  fixed  on  the 
polypus  fo  as  to  include  its  neck  or  pedicle,  and  drawn  tight  . 
on  it,  as  -in  the  laft  cafe,  by  means  of  the  dopble  canula. 
Mr.  Bell  advifes  the  loop  to  be  fixed  by  the  flit  probe.  The 
running  up  the  double  camrla  to  the  neck  of  the  loop  coiir 
verts  the  loop  into  a  noofe.  The  reft  would.be  eafy.  We 
cannot  help  regretting  that  we. never  faw  this  manoeuvre  in 
fur^ery  performed.  .We  believe  Mr.  Bell  when  he  indirectly 
afiim’s  thxt  he  has  ufed  this  fort  of  noofe ;  but  it  would  feem 
vei»y*difficuk,-unlefs  the  excrefcence  be  confidcrably  external. 
The  third  .mode  of  ligature  is  Mr.  Chefelden’s,  applied  by  . 
him,  as  appears  from  the  figure  in  plate  XV.  to'  a.  pdlypui 
high  and  concealed  in  the  cavity  of  the  nofe.  It  rcfembles 
thedaft,  only  the  loop  is  to  ,be  applied  upwards,  the  two  ex- 
tremkies  of  the  ligature  to  be  brought  out  at  the  pofterior 
nares  and  the  mouth,  and  then  twilled  up  to  form  a  nooic. 
But  wc  cannot  help ’mentioning  to  Mr.  BcH,  tlut  it  is  gene-  i 
raBy  believed,  among  enlightened  furgeons,  .that  Air. 
den. never  rcmovxd  a  polypus  in  this  way;  and  that  the  elegant 
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of  (hl§  artful  trying,  which  he  publiftcd,  and.Mr.  Bdi  ? 
haJ  cqjicd^  was  drawn  from  imagination.  ^ 

The  (ketch  we  have  given  of  the  different  modes  of  empIo^«i 
ingthc  ligature^  is,  we  hope,  intelligible.  For  thc  ^figliros  df  • 
the  inftrutTibnts,  and  fuller  precepts,  we  refer  to  the  fe£fion 
under  coniidcration.  There  is  one  objeftioh  raifed  againft  li* 
gatures  in  this  .difeafe  by  experienced  furgeons,  *  which  .we 
wiftiMr.  Bell  had  confidercd ;  it  is,  that  the  ligature^  be  it 
ever  fo  vvell  applied,  and  ever  fo  fuccefsfully  managed,  Can 
do  no  more  than  cut  through,  or  twift  off,  the  polypus  by  the 
neck;  which.they  allege  is  not  a  radical  extirpation,  nor  ih 
the  event  fuccefsful.  We  only  ftate  this  bbjedtion  ;  if  the  cx- 
tirpatiohs  of  polypus  by  ligature  which  Mr.  Bell  has  con¬ 
duced  have  not  been  followed  by  a  return  of  the  complaint, 
theobjeflion  is  removed. 

Tht  general  praftice,  we  believe,  in  the  chirurgical  world, 
employs  the  polypus  forceps;*  by  which  it  is  alleged  we  are 
able  to  feparate  the  attachment  of  the  polypus  with  more  or 
Wi  of  a  lamina  of  the  bone.  This,  they  fay,  is  a  radical, 
and  proves  a  fuccefsful,  extirpation.  The  reader  will  receive 
ufcfu),  fnformation  from  Mr.  Bell  concerning  the  beft  form 
and  fize  of  the  inftrument :  the  diredlions,  however,  as  to 
theufe  of  it,  appear  lefsdiftindl;  particularly  where  the  pro¬ 
per  mode  of  efrd£ling  the  reparation  of  the  excrcfcence,  fup- 
pofed  firmly  comprehended  between  the  blades,  is  given.-  As 
if  the  author,  in  this  inftaike,  ' had  formed  no  canclufion  froth 
his  own  expereince,  he  indireftly  gives  precepts  for  making 
the  feparttion,  by  deferibing  the  operation  as  performed  by 
another  furgedn  ;  and  this  furgeon,  as  he  tries  almoft  all  tte 
modes  of  feparating  by  the  forceps,  leaves  us  in  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  that  which  is  rtioft  efFedlual*  The  furgeon  en- 
“  dcavours  to  extraft  it  entire,  either  by  pulling  dire£lly  down- 
wavdsf  or  by  moving  the  forceps  from  one'  fide  of  the  nof- 
1^‘tril  to  the  other;  or,  as  fonle  more  properly  .advife,  by 
“turning  or  twilling  the  polypus  round  till  it  is' completely 
“ft^araied.”  Supple  a  young- furgeon,  arming  fo'f' the  ex- 
tirpatioft  ot  ft  nafal  polypus  by  the  forceps,  t&  turn  to  this 
pafege  of  Bell’s  Syft^  of  Surgery^  for  information  hoyir^^he 
mud  fihafly  feparate  the  excrefcence  by^  the  infttument ;  fiich 
^gtre  would  be*  provoking  5  it  muft  be  this^  way,  or 

way,/' Of"  a  third  ,  way.*  If  he  takes  the  “  more  proper 
“  advice  of  fonnre,*’  hi  will  decide  for  twilling  it  off.  Now, 
“J^forttinaiiely  the  twifting  it  the  word  of  all  die  modes,  as  it 
i'iwHsdjly  breaks  crfF  the  excrefcence  by  the  neck,-  withotit  a 

The  beft  way  is,  to  pull  fteadily  dowr>- 
ft  fteady^‘  downward,  pull  gives  the  beft  chance  of 
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/teparating  the  attachment  in  the  piiurtary  membrane,  and  a 
^•lamina  oT  the  bone  f  and,  in  ftiort,  of  making  a  radical  extir- 
pation.  If,  notwithftanding.  the  greateft  care  and  fteadincis 
m  the  o^ration,  part  of  the  cxcrefcence  (hould  remain  adhe¬ 
rent  in  its  place,  the  forcept^  muft  be  emploj'cd  ^gain,  either 
*  immeijiately,  or*  on  a  future  day;  and  the  application  and  ufc 
of  this  inftiximent  repeated  till  the  whole  difeafe  is  removed. 
Mr.  Bell  has  thought  of  introducing  bougies,  fucceffively  in. 
creafed.  in  fize,  into  the  nbftri!  aft'oSfed,  that  their  fize  and 
j  preflurc  may  occafion  the  remaining  roots  of  the  excrcfcencc 
to  ihrink  and  difappear.  He  fpeaks  in  confident  terms  of  the 
.  probable  fuccefs  of  this  pradtice ;  we  hope  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  an  improvement  \  which  would  be^the  more  defirable,  as  it 
•would  fuperfede  the  repetition  of  a  violent  operation. 

.  Thus  have  we  examined,  with  fome  attention;  the  leading 
particulars  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Bell  concerning  polypi  in 
the  nofe  and  throat.  We  have  found  his  diagnoiiic  obiem- 
"tiotis  ratKer  deficient  in  precifion ;  his  theory  of  the  difeafe 
fomewhat  inapplicable;,  and  his  practice  to  be  full,  rather 
•  than  determined  ;  and,  in  fome  points,  not  fo  perfect  as  that 
'in  common  ufe  among  able  furgeons.  As  to  the  reft  of  the 
volume,  we  would  decide  upon  the  furgery  delivered  in  it  no: 
.‘otherwife  than  by  afl'erting,  that  it  appears  to' be  (imilar,  in 
point  of  reafoning  and  pra<iice,  with  the  difcuflioii  we  have 
particularly  examined. 

Aftei  dwelling  fo  long  on  the  furgery  of  this  volume,  wc 
t,wtll  not  take  up  the  jeader’s  time  by  many  remarks  on  its 
ftylc  and  Compofition.  For  a  mifcellaneoiis  performance,  the 
’  arrangement  of  the  different  dilcuffions  is  fufficicntlv  natural 
and  eafy;  but  the  particular  fubjedts  feem  to  be  loolely  com- 
~mcntcd  upon,  rather  than  treated  in  a  clofe  and  f)ltcmatic 
manner.'  An  obvious  feature  of  the  prefent  compofition  is  thcj 
'peculiar  prolixity  with  which  the  ^author  communicates  his 
ideas:  and  on^  my  in  Which  he  is  prolix  is  his  inadvertently 
‘affirming  and  denying  the  fame  thing;  for,  after  laying  down 
general’ propofitions  as  true  without  exception,  he*  fumetiira 
finds  it  neceflary,  in  the  detail,  to  deny  the  whole,  or  part,  d 
*wh'at  he  had  affirmed:  for  example ;  (peaking  of  tootr-acha 
he  -.fiys,  When  this  protection”  (the  bony  fubftance  im 
teerh)  is  dejlroyed,^  cither  by  accident  or  difeafe,  it  mtfnm 
cejfarily  that  thefe  parts  (the  nerves)  which  vverJ 

not  formed  for  being  expofed,  will  fuffer  various  injurhm 
not  merely  from  the  food  and  drink  finding  accefs  to 
but  from  the  external  air  being  at  all  times  freely  applied  tj 
them.’^  Here  he  afierts  an'  invariable  connection  betw'^J 
"  fexpofurc  of  the.  nerve  of  a  tooth,  and  various  injuries.” 
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he  afterwards  denies  this,  and  fays,  “  I  have  known  the  ca- 
«<"vity  of  a  tooth,  being 'broken  by  a  fall  or  ^a^Iow^^iW 
inconvenience  enfue  from  il  but  a  temporary  piiin/'‘'1t^ls 
“  therefore  evident,  that  expofure  of  the*  nerve  'afonc  iS  not 
“  to  be  confidered  as  the  ultimate  caufe  of'^tooth-aChl*  *^ft  is 
‘‘ a  certain  degree  of  irritaLbility,  induced  by  this  expofure, 
«  which  appears  to  be  the  caule  of  it/’  Now  all  this',’* and 
ail  the  intervening  yerbofity,  would  liave  Been  avoided,  h^d 
he  properly  qualified  his  firft  propofition,  by  faying  at  once, 
that  expofure  of  the  cavity  of  a  tooth  is  apt  to  occafibn  the 
irritability  he  ftates  as  the  caufe  of  tooih-ache*.*  A'’lecohd 
fource  of  prolixity  is  the  repeating  of  obfervations,  juft  iri’them- 
felves,  oftener.than  is  neceflary.  And  a  third  copious  fource 
of  it. is,  his  mentioning. what,  it  would  feem,  he  had  better 
have  altogether  omitted ;  trivial,  unneceflary  cautions,  which 
had  been  included  in.  the  general  obfervations  refpeiling  the 
nature  of  the  .difeafe,  or  of  the  parts;  frequent  allufion's'  to 
the  ^comparative  ignorance  or  awkwardnefs  of  certain  prac¬ 
titioners  ;  and  many  tautologies ;  as,  if  it  is  only  fuperfi- 
“  cial,  and  does  not  run  deep ;  a  cold  or  cJtarrh ;  covers  or 
*Mine§;  tumour  or  excrefcence.**  ‘ 

.  We  ftiould  next  proceed  to  point  out  the  grammatical  and 
provincial  errors  of  the  language ;  but  we  wifti  to  clofe  this 
article,  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length  ;  and  we 
Ihall  only  add,  that,  with  a  few  im'perfeillons  bn  . its  head, 
we  arc,  fatisfied  that  the  prefent  volume  contains  excellent 
obfervation,  and  is  coVreblly  enough  written  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  every  attentive  reader.7  And  we  have  fo  favourable 
an  opinion  of  the  author’s  good  fenfe  and  judgment,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he, will  avail  hirnfelf  of  every  jull  ftriblure  and  Ve- 
mark;he  meets,  with,  for  the  improvement  of  his  work,  upon 
a  future  edition.  '  '  '* 
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•  • 
Allt'i  XI»‘  '*  //jJf^r#V<?/  TrnSsi  hy  Str  y^Urt  Davies ^  ^it^rn^y^Getjtral, 

,  an^' Speaker  of  .the^Hauje  of  Commons  in  IteUnd  \  confijlitig 
:J)^cofuerypftie  true  Caufo  nejsy  Ireland  ^was  ne*ver  brought  under  Ohe. 
^eflince  of  the  (ieoifin  of  England  \  z.  A  Letter  to  the  Ear!  of  Salijlurf 
;  f  « in  1607  ;  3.  A  Letter  io  the  Earl  of  ^alifvure 
in  1610,  gi^^ipg  an  Account  of  the  Plant aiicn  in  Ulfter  ^  4,  A  Speech 
to  the  Lord’  Deputy  in  1613,  tracing  the  ancient  Conjiitution  of  Ireland. 
‘T 1  *which  is  prefxedy  a  rtenx)  Life  of  the  Author^  from  authentic  Docu* 
mentis  *Svo.  5s.  boards.  Scockdale.  London, 

A  LT HOUGH  every  age  is  forward  to  aflert  a  fuperiorlty 
in  improy4:ment  and*  knowledge,  over  thofe  that  preceded 
ic4  and^  that,  in  truth,  the  natural  progrefs  of  things 
on  the  whole,  fuch  a  claim  ;  yet  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed, 
that4  in  the  higheft  ranks  and  departments  in  the  (late,  we 
havb  po^  at  the  prefent  moment,  to  boaft  of  fuch  a  compaft- 
of  ability  and  learning  as  diftinguilhed  and  adorned  the  court 
ef  Janjes  1.  Very  few  of  our  nobility,  fcarcely  one  indeed,  is 
diftinguilhcd  by- fuperior  genius  in  phtlofophy,  or  attainments 
irt  literatiue  ;•  and,  for  the-  public  offices,  moderate  abilities, 
with  experience  and  political  intereft,  are  fufficient  to  raife' 
the.  favourite  :ot  fortune  to  the  very  higheft  of  them.  The 
venerable  judge,  who  now  fills  the  high  office  of  lord  chief' 
juftice  of  Ejiglandi,  will  bear  t»>  be  compared  even  with  Goke; 
but  where,  among  all  our  ftatefmdn  and*  philofophers  of  high 
rank,  is  there  to  be  found  a  Northampton  or  a  SaUfbury,  a 
Napicror  a  Vmilam  ?  In’ the- period  alkidcd  to,  men  were 
exceedingly  learned  ;  and  they- made  their  learning  to' bear,  in 
too  greyat  piofufion  perhaps,  upon  all  fubjedts  that  came  uilder 
th«  confideratlon  of  the  legvflature,  or  the  cognizance  of  go- 
vernment#  Their-  pedantry-  may-now  appear  ridiculous  ;  but 
the  general  maxims  of  jurifprudence  and  civil  *  policy,  which 
they  derived  from  fyftematic  reading,  on  the  fubjefts  that  con¬ 
cern  the  ftate,  and-^oa  aU*  l4bje^ii-«iar-Ul«rauire  and  fcience, 
which  all,  as  Cicero  obferves,  run  into  one  another ;  the  ge¬ 
neral  maxims’ which' they  ::derived  fnoinTD  exferkfivc  i!  fj^here 
of  contemplation  enabled  them^  on  forne  important  occafions, 
to  control  the  naturar  ftufiUiatiorl'^  apd,‘,ipttability  of  irien's 
ihiiid?,  and"  to  perform  th'e-greateftf^yiccs  to  .the  public.  Nor 
ought  we  to  exclude,  from  the  number  of  the  accompliftied 
great,  the ‘king  ' htmfdf,  who,  with  profbumdh learning;^  wax 
not  deftitute  ot  political  wUdom^;  and- who-poffclTed*  a  faculty 
of  diflinguifliing,  and  a  difpofition  to  reward,  literary  merit. 

The  hiftorical  traits  of  Sir  John  Davies,  and  the  account 
WC'  have  of  his  life,  which  excited  thefe  reflections,  are  a 
of  their  folidity.  He  w^Oaifed  to  the  meft  important 
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iUtlohi)  in  a  very  learned  age^  by  fuperior  accomplifbiltents^* 
and  (hews  us  by  what  maxims  Ireland,  that  had  for  ibr'imany 
centuries  refifted  all  the  eflorts  of  former  princes,  came  1»t 
Jaft  to  be  fettled  and  civilized  in  the'  reign  of  James  L  *Thc 
.merit  of  the  trads  before  us,  and  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
that  scoumry,  which  occafioned  their  publication  at  this  time, 
induce  us  to  lay  an  account  of  them  before  our  readers. 
cerriing  thefc  treatifes,  we  have  the  following  information  in  an 
advertifement. . 

*  The  firft  is.  The  Difetrverv  of  the  true  Caufes  ^vhy  Ireland  nvas  nen^'er 
fuhduedi  which  is  reprinted  from  the  firft  edition,  and  freed  from  the 
errors  of  the  fubfequent  .ones :  the  fecond  is,  Tho  'EpifiU  to  the  Earl 
of  Salijbury^  as  to  the  State  of  Ireland  in  1607  ;  which,  Anthony  Wood 
informs'  us,  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Sir  James  Ware;  but 
which  is  now  printed  from  a  copy  among  the  Harley  an  MSS.  in  the 
Mufeum ;  the  third  Tradl  is,  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Sa/ijlfoy  in 
1610,  giving  an  account  of  the  plantation,  in  Ulftcr ;  which  is 
printed  from  the  original,  among  the  Harley  an  MSS.  in  the  Mu- 
ieuhi :  and  the  laft  is  the  learned  Speech  which  Sir  John  made  to 
the  lold* deputy  when  he  was  approved  of  as  fpeaker  of  the  Iriih 
parliament,  in  1613.  This,  Anthony  Wood  aflerts,  was  formerly' 
m  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  It  is  now  printed  from  a 
copy  in  the  Mufeum,  compared  with  that  publilhed  by  Dr  Leland. 
And  the  editor  humbly  hopes,  that  thele  Trails  furnilh  fuch  a  body 
of  information  with  regard  to  Ireland,  as  will,  in  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment,  be  both  ufibful  and  agreeable.’  ^  > 

The  biographer  of  John  Daviw,  who  appears  to  be  a 
man  of  learning,  fen fe,  and  good  tafte  and  obfervation,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Wiltihirc,  and-ftudied,  ih 
the  Middle-'rcmple  \  from  which,  on  account  of  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  his  temper,  he  was  expelled;  but  to  which,  after  an 
interval  of  feme  years,  in  which  he  ftudied  at  Oxford,  diftin- 
guifhed  himfcif  as  a  wit,  gained  the  favour  of  Q^ieen  Eliza¬ 
beth,,  and  became  a  member  of  parliament,  be  was  reftored* 
His  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  as  the  writer  of  his 
life  juftly  obfcrves,  every  where  difeovers  fyftematic  arrange¬ 
ment,  metaphyfical  exadlnefs,  reach  of  thought,  and  elegance 
of  di)3ioh. 

"fhrough'the  patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  fa- 
VQur^  qf  King  James,  Davies  was  fent,  in  1603,  fglicitof- 
g^eral  to  Ireland,  and  immediately  appointed  attorney-gene- 
ralj  in  which  Nations  he, obtained  the  praifes  of  his  fuperiors, 
as  a  pubjfiil  and  lUill-defervtng  fervant  of  his  In  tone  of 

the  circuits  for  the  eftablilhment  of  juft  ice  in  Ireland,  he  met 
vvith  Eleanor,  third  daughter  of  Lord  Audley,  who,  having 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  Irifh  wars,  now,  enjoyed  dignified 
amb^  a  people  that  admired  his  valour.  This  lady  he 
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njiirnctf^  but,‘  from  her  eccentricity  of  temper,  fays  hisbio- 

Sapher,'^(and  Vperhaps,  wc  may  conjedture,  partly  from  that 
bis  own,  which  was  hot  and  fiery)  he  derived  but  little 
dobaefiic  happinefs-  She  brought  him  only  one  fon,  who  died 
a  youth,  in. his  father’s  life^  and  one  daughter,  Lucy,  who, 
barving  nurried  Ferdinando  Haftings,  carried  the  blood  of  Da¬ 
vies,  'with  his  fortune,  into  the  family  of  Huntingdon. 

The  lord  deputy,’ having  determined,  in  1607,  a 

judicial  pro^refs  through  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Ferman- 
nagh,  and  Cavan,  which  were  then  the  moft  unreformed  parts 
of  Ulfter,  joined  the  attorney-general,  with  the  chief-jullice, 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  affize,  for  performing  this  unwel¬ 
come  fervicc.  Sir  John  (for  he  had  now  received  the  honour  ‘ 
9f  knighthood)  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Salifbury  a  very  elaborate 
account  of  this  circuit,  which  is  now  firft  publiflied.  And  in 
this  mirror  we  may  fee  the  ancient  condition  of  Ireland  in  its 
hideous  colours.  Though  the  lord-deputy  and  judges  were 
to  pafs  through  the  wafteft  and  wildeft  part  of  all  the  north,” 
(fays  our  author)  ‘‘  yet  w’e  had  for  our  guard  only  fix  or  fe- 
Ven  fcore  foot,  and  fifty  or  threefcore  horfe ;  which  is 
an  argument  of  a  good  time,  and  a  confident  deputy.’* 

.  Among  his  moft  laborious  avocations,' Sir  John  employed 
much  of  his  time  in  ftudying  the  complicated  hiftory  of  Ire¬ 
land.;  and  in  tracing,  through  various  revolutions,  the  origin 
of  its  laws,  and  the  progrefs  of  its  conftitution.  *  He  publifhed 
the  refult  of  his  inquiries  in  1612,  under  the  well-known  title 
.of  ‘1  A  Difeovery  of.  the  true  Caufes  why  Ireland  was  never 
entirely  fubdued  till  the  Beginning  of  his  Majefty’s  Reign.” 
.This  is  now  republiflied  for  the  fourth  Time.  And  wc  readily 
admit,  with  the  editor,  that,  among  hiftorians,  we  feldom 
meet  with  a  w^ork  containing  more  accurate  refearch,  more 
philofophjcal  remark,  or  more  varied  language.” 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  in  1612,  confifted  of  two 
.hundred  and  twenty-hve  members.  ‘  Of  iheft  there  appeared,  when 
,thc  houfe  met,  of  the  Frotellant  party,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  ;  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  one  hundred  and  one.  This  ap¬ 
proximation  to  equality  had  been  alone  fufficient  to  create  great  in- 
trioues  and  altercation  in  any.  popular  alTembly.  But,  among  the 
"members  who  were  then  aflembled  toxhufe  a  fpcaker,  and  who  were 
animated  by  a  fenfe  of  ancient  antipathy,  and  of  recent  oppofuion, 
the  tumult  approached  nearly  -to  the  bloody  feenes  of  a  Poiifh  diet. 
Sir  John  Davits  was  propoied  as  fpcaker  by  the  court ;  Sir  John 
Everard,  who  had  been -an  Irilh  judge,  but  refigned,  bccaufe  he 
.  could  not  take  the  oath  of  fuprem%cy,  was  fupported  by  the  Romao 
Catholic  party.  The  houfe. divided.  The  court  members*  went  out,  | 
according  to  parliamentary,  form.  But  their  oppononts,  confidericg 
themfelves  as  the  majority  of  legal  reprefematives,  placed  Sir  John 
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Evcfirnrd  in  the  chair  as  duly  defied  ;  and  nothing  remained  for 
real  majority,  hut , to  remove  the  intruder,  or  to  place  die  UeP 
fpeaker  in  the  fame  chair.  The  pcrfeverance  of  the  majority  indaced* 
ihc  minority  to  fcccde  from  an  affcmbly  which  they  thus  icund 
could  not  rule.  All  parties  had  been  fo  much*  accuftomed  in  that 
country  to  attempt  every  thing  by  force/ that  the  parliament-men 
had  not  yet  learned  to  defeat,  or\o  qualify,' difagree^ble  meafitre* 
by  fly  intrigue,  pertinacious  debate,  dr  by  clofe  divifions.^t'riie 
great  body  of  the  people  applauded  the  feceders ;  and  the  Lord  • 
Deputy  Chichefter,  whofe  prudence  was  equal  to  his' firmnefs,  ‘pro¬ 
rogued  the  parliament,  in  order  to  fuifer  men's  minds  to  cool  and  10 
eatable  the  feceding  members  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the 
king.  '  .  '  .  .  .  J 

■  ‘  In  the^moment  of  high  pafllon,  it  is  not  eafy  to  plcafe  either 
party.  On  this  difficult  occafton,  the  lord-deputy  had  not  the  good 
lortune  to  gratify  either.  When  commiffioners  were  fent  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  fadlion  to  Hate  their  grievances,  he  was  equally  obliged 
to  appear  at  Whitehall,  for  the  purpofe  of  defence  or  explanation. 
They  were  all  patiently  heard.  Bacon,  who,  as  attorney-general, 
wasconfulted  about  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  told  King  James,  ihatii 
atnf:ays  fafe  to  keep  in  the  middle  'between  extremes.  I'hc  com¬ 
plaints  about  eledions  were  all  declared  to  be  groundlefs,  except 
thofe  of  tvyo  boroughs,  which  had  been  eroded  after  the  iffuing  of 
the  \yrits.  The  threats  of  refiftance  were  oppofed  by  denunciations 
of  puniftiment.  The  feceders  were  reproached  for  their  late  out¬ 
rages  ;  but  they  were  promifed  future  favour,  in  return  for  peaceable 
behaviour.  As  it  often  happens,  nobody  was  gratified;  yet  every 
one  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  becaufe  there  appearea  no  remedy  but  ci¬ 
vil  war  for  whatever  grievance. 

‘  When  the  parliament  reaffembled,  in  May  1613,  it  did  riot  oc¬ 
cur,  that  an  Erigliffi  Houfe  of  Commons  would  not  have  allowed  the 
king  in  council  to  decide  difputed*  eledlions.  Perhaps  every  one 
feared  the  renewment  of  turmoil ;  and  on  this  occafion  Sir  John  Da¬ 
vies  delivered  the  elaborate  fpeech,  which  is  now  republifhed.  This 
is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  mod  learned  and  inftrudive  orations  that 
was  ever  pronounced  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  parliament  in  either  king* 
dom.  It  was  feafonable,  too,  at  a  time  w'hen  parliaments  Had  been 
fo  long  diiufed.  He  minutely  traces  the  hiftory  of  the  Irilli  legifla- 
ture,  which,  from  the  epoch  of  Poinings’  aft,  was ’extremely  com¬ 
plex  ;  and  he  throws  many  rays  of  light  on  a  fubjeft  which  was^  in' 
Uiwfc  days,  involved 'in.  peculiar  obfcuiity.’ 

'  Our  author  found  kifure.  In  1615,  to  piibllfh  his  “  Reports 
of  CafeS)  adjudged  in  the  King’s  Court©  in  IreLnd/*  T’hcfc 
wnerc  the  fiift  reports  of  Irilh^  judgments  which  had  ever  been 
Riade'fublic  during  the  four  hundred  years  that  the- laws  of 
tngland  had  exiiied  in  this  kingdo^u  •  Our  author,  ihU  bio¬ 
grapher  informs  us,  has  annexed  to  his  reports  a'pr<’face, 
•which  he  addrtlTed  to  Lord-Chanccllr>r  hhefmerc;  and  which 
f ics  .wifti  CoJtc  in  foliJity.and  learning,  and  equals  Blaclcitone 
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in  clafEcal  illuftration  and  elegant  language.  “  By  thii;  ce- 
lel>?ated« commentator,^*  hie.addsi  this  elaborate  difcourfe 
on  Englifh  ^jurifprudcncc  hatf  doubtlefs  been  read.  And 
thofc  who  delight  in  tracing  refemblances  of  fentiment  and 
ftylc  between  authors,  in  different. ages,'  might  find,  by  di- 
**  ligcnt  perufa!^  many  fuch  .fimilarities  between  Davies  and 
B^ckftonc.** 

Having 'performed  this  laft  fcrvice  (his  “  Reports  of  Cafes,** 
&Cr)  to  Ireland, , Sir  John  Davies  retired,  in  1616,  from  his 
public  offices  in  that  kingdom,  and  lived  in  England  among 
men  of  learning  and  genius,  “  with  that  reception  which  was 
“  due  to  one  <  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf,”  fays  Wood, 
as  a  bold  fpirit,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  great  fcholar.** 

’  V 

*  ft  probably  occurred  to  our  author’s  mind,  without  communica- 
tipn  with  his  friend  Bacon,  who  had  now  rifen  to  a  fuperior  ftation, 
from  which  he  was  foon  to.  fall,  that  influjence  in  the  Houle  of  Com* 
mons  gives  influence  in  every  other  place.  And  Davies  fecured  his 
feat  for  Nevvcaflle- under- Line,  by  wltatever  means,  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment^  W'hich,  having  been  called  in  1620,  affembled  on  the  30th 
0/  January  i6;or2i.  Seldom  has  there  appeared,  in  any  Houle  of 
Commoiis,  a  body  of  more  profound  lawyers,  of  more  accomplilhed 
iWcftnen,  of  rnore  virtuous,  patriots,  than  met  on  that  occafion.  Sir 
John  Davies  feldom  fpoke,  except  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  being, 
from  his  ofGce  of  king's  ferjeant,  perhaps,  more  than  from  principle, 
z,  favouicr  of  the  cqurt.  When  it  was  moved,  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  conCdering  how  much  blood  and 
treafure  it  had  colt  this  kingdom,  Sir  John  faid,  “  It  Is  exprefily  in 
the  law-books  fct  down,  that  Ireland  is  a  member  of  the  crown 
of  England  ;  yet  this  kingdom  here  cannot  make  laws  to  bind 
that  kingdom;  for  they,  have  there  a  parliament  of  their  own.” 
Sir  Edvvard  Coke,  vvho..\va5.  thq  experienced  leader  of  that  houfe, 
luggefled,  that  they  ought  to  confider,  lirff,  <wg  may  io  ;  and, 

fecondly,  ^^vshat  is  f,t  to  be,  done  in  a  parliamentary  ccurfe,  “  Ireland,” 
faid  he,  was  never  totally  Reduced  till  the  coming  of  this  king; 
fpr  there  was  ever  a  back-door  in  the  north  of  that  kingdom.  If 
Ireland  be  not  fafe,  we  canriot  be  furc ;  but  if  Ireland  be  fafe,  our 
^navy  well  furnilhed,  and  the  -countrymen  our  fait  friends,  we 
need  net  fear  the  pope  or  the  devil.” 

Sir  John  Davies,  all  this  time,  continued  to  hold  his  office 
of  king's  ferjeant ;  and  his  fovereign  ^  was  preparing  to  raife 
hir^  tp  higher  honours,  when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the. 
rvight  of  the  yth  of  December  1626,  in  the  fifty-feventh  year 
of  his  age.  '  .  ‘ 

Our  author’s,  works  are  thus  eniunerated  by  his  biographer 
ajKi  editor, 

‘  His  Nofee  Teipfum,”  his  **  Acroftica,’*  and  his  Orchellra,” 
mufi  for  exer  give  him  z.  high  place  among  ^the  Englifh  peers ; 
thiOugh,  as  a  poet,  he  has  not  b^h  regarded  by  the  biographers  of 
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jjocts.  '  His  ^  Difcovcry''.  muft  always  ranU  him  high  amotig  <nir* 
4arfy  Mftorians  ;  and  his  Reports,’'  with  their, preface, ,  will  create 
the  lafting  regret  of  law  ftudents,  that,  "of  fuch  inftruflife  perfonA- 
atices,  hcidid  not  give  them  more.  “By  Anthony  Wood  and 'his  co¬ 
piers,  it  is  faid,  indccil,  that  he  was,  in  truth,  more  a  fchohr 
than  a  lawyer.”  But  he,  who  had  fuch  men  as  Coke,  Bacon,  Sd- 
den,  Noy,  for  competitors,  yet  reached  the  top  of 'his  profaflion, 
could  have  been  no  niean  lawyer.  Had  he,  indeed,  cultiiated 
poe“try,  hiftory,  or  law,  fingly,.he  had,  doubclefe,  rifen  ftill  higher 
ia  either.  ‘  i  .  .  .1. . 

‘  As  a  poet,  Sir  John  Davies, wrote  the’ Nofee  Teipfam,”  whieji 
was  firft  publilhed  in  r6i9,  again  in  1622,  and  a  third  time  in  177^. 
it  would  feem  from  the  title,  as  quoted  by  Wood,  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  divided  into  two  elegies;  ilt.  Of  Human  Nature;  zd.  Of 
the  Soul  of  Man.  It  appears  now  with  07:e  running’ title ^  Of  j  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  and  divided,  by  whatever  hand,  into  four- 
and-thirty  diftin£l  fe^ions.  The  “  AcrpHics,”  under  the  title  of 
^  Hymns  of  Allrea  and  “  Orcheftra,”  in  a  dialogue  between  Pe¬ 
nelope  and  one  of  her  wooers,  on  the  antiquity  and  excellence  of 
dancing;  thefe  are  the  only  poems  which  were  publifhed,  in  177;, 
as  ”  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  John  Davies.”  If  wc  may  credit 
Anthony.  Wood,  he  wrote  “  A  Metaphrafe  of  feveral  of  King ‘Da** 
vid’s  Pfalms.”  But,  as  few  have  fucceeded  in  fcriptural  poetry,  jt 
is  not  to  be  much  regretted  that  his  metaphrafe  has  remained  in 
neglected  obfeurity.  Sir  lohn  wrote  an  epitaph  on  his  own  fan; 
and  an  epigram  on  the  courtlhip  of  his  daughter.  And  his  little 
drama,  entitled,  “  A  Conference  between 'a  Gentleman  Ufher  and  a 
Pott,”  may  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum,  Harl.  MSS.  No.  cclxxxvi. 
fol.  248. 

‘  As  an  hiftorian.  Sir  John  wrote,  A  Difeovery  of  the  true 
Caufes  why  Ireland  was*  never  entirely  fubdued  till  the  Beginning  of 
his  Majefty’s  Reign.”  This  was  firft  publilhed  in  1612.  It  feems 
to  have  been  republiftied  in  the  fubfequent  vear.  It  was  again  pub- 
Hihed  in  1747  *,  and  is  now  republittied.  Under  this  head  may  be 
claiTcd  his  two  elaborate  cpiilles  to  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  when  lord 
high  tyeafurer  of  England  in  1607  and  i6iq,  which  are  now  fiill 
publifhed  ;  for  they  are  all  hiftorically  iniUudivc  as  tg  an  interefiing 
period  of  the  Irifh  annals. 

‘  As  a  lawyer,  Sir  John  wrote,  In  1614,  “  A  Declaration  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  concerning  the  Title  of  hiis  Majetty’s  Son, 
j  Charles,  Prince  of  .Wales,  and  Duke  of  Cornwall.”  His  “  Reports,” 
which  were  firtt  publifhed  in  law  French,  at  Dublin' 1615,  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1628  and  in  1674,  at  Dublin  in  1 762 ;  when  thoy  were  t  ran - 
flared  into  Englilh,  and  reduced  to  an  o^avo  iize.  ‘‘  An  Abikl^- 
tnent  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.’s  Reports,”  in  law  French  this  was  Iran- 
flated  into  Englifh  long  after  his  deccafe,  and  publifhed  in  1651; 
The  “Jus  imponeudi  V'e4^1igalia which  was  dedicated  to  King 
James,  and  rcpubiifhed  in  Tho'right  of  impofing  taxes  *wa^ 

a  point  extremely  luigaicd,  diwiug  the  reigns  of  Janies  and  Charl(;si 
and  out  ‘aujthop,  with  Bacon. and  other  court  lawyers,  contended, 
m  £b'mc  calcs  it  belonged  to  the  king;  but  why  this  treatife 
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ibonUi.  have  b^cn  publlftied  in  1656  and  i6;9,  long  after  this  idle 
npifoh  had  been  fully'  e^tplodeJ,  does  not  appear.  ••  The  Speech,”* 
which  i|6.  now'  publilhed  among  the  following  trades,  and  whichj,  hav. 
ingbeen  framed  with  an  afpe6t  to  the  Irilh  conteils  of  1612,  would, 
BOW  ^leafe  us  more,  had  there  been  lefs  of  the  olFcnfive  flattery  that 
was  then  too  common.  In  the  Mufeutn,  among  the  Harleyan  MSS. 
No.^1578,  4266,  *581,  may  be  feen  his  charges  to  the  grand  juries^ 
^  as  judge^  of  the  afDze.  This  enumeration  of  the  writings  of  oir  John 
IXwies  forms  the  moll  durable  monument  of  his  fame.' 

The  remarks  that  the  editor  makes  on  the  trails  before  us, 
jh  the  paflages  which  we  *  have  quoted,,  arc  very  juft,  Wc 
ftall  add  only  a  few  obfervations  of  our  own ;  and  thefe  arc 
fo  far  from  being  inconfittent  with  thofe  made  by  the  editor^ 
that  they  will  rather  tend  to  confirm  them. 

Thc^  power  of  accurate  and  logical  arrangement  is  emi¬ 
nently  difplayed  in  the  firft  trail,  namely,  A  Difeovery  of 
^  the  true' Caufes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  fubdued  and 
brought  under  Obedience  to  the  Crown  of  England  until 
the  Beginning  of  his  Majefty^s  happy  Reign.”  This  is  the 
formal  enunciation  of  ' the  propofition  in  queftion.  In  order 
to  folvc  this  problem.  Sir  Jobn-Davres,  having  firft  deferibed 
the  natural  advantages  of' Ireland,  which  are,  indeed,  very 
great,  and  which  mud  naturally  have  induced  the  Englifli  mo- 
jiarchs  to  attempt  its  reduilion,  as  in  fail  they  did  attempt 
•  it,  obferves,  that  the  defeits  which  hindered  the  perfeition  of 
the^conqueft  of  Ireland  were  of  two  kinds  ;  the  faint  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war,  and  the  loofenefs  of  the  civil  government. 
And  here  he  makes  ufe  of  the  following  exprellivc  fimile, 
which  includes  a  very  important' truth :  ‘‘  The  hufbandman 
muft  firft  break  the  land  before  it  be  made  capable  of  good 
feed  ;"and  when  it  is’  thoroughly  broken  and  manured,  if 
hc  'do  not* 'forth with  call  good  feed  into  it,' it  will  grow 
wHd  again,  arid  bear  nothing  but  weeds:  fo  a  barbarous 
country  mull  be  firft  broken  by  a  war  before  it  will  be  ca- 
•f^pable  of  good  government ;  and*  when  it  is  fully  fubdued 
and  conquered,  if  it  be  not' well  planted  and  governed  after 
^  the  conqueft,  it  will  often  return  to  the  former  barbarifm.” 
It^  is  Tnoft'cbrtairi',  Ee  obferves,  that  the  Englilh  forces  fent  to 
Ireland,  or  raifed  there*  from*  time  to  time,  were  ever  ,  too 
weak  to  fubdue  fo  many  warlike  nations,  .or  fepts,  as  pol- 
fcflcd  that  iftand.''  And  if  at  any  time  there  came- over  an 
army  of  'COmpeteiTt  firength’ and  power,  it  rather  terrified  than 
broke  and  fubdned  that  'people,  being,  ever  broken  and  dif- 
folvcd\  by‘foine<me  accident  or  other,  before- the  perIcCtion 
tif  thtf  Fof  ’that  onlys  in  the  judgmerit  of,  our  au- 

*thori^ls  a  perfeA  conqncft  of  a- country^  which  reduces  all  the 
people  ch^enJoF  to  the- condition  of  fubjet^s;  and  thofe  he  calls 
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fubjefls,  who  are  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws 
ftratcs  of  the  fovcreign.  Oh  this  poiht,^.whicH^i^ 
moment,  he  enlarges  farther  in,  this  manner For^iWus^^ 
the  prince  doth  bear  the  title  of  fovereign  lord  of^  '  eptjlfe, 
countiy^  as  our  kings  did  of  all  Ireland,  yet,,.if,thj^e 
‘‘  third  parts  of  that  country  wherein  be  cannot  puniib^ 
fons,  murders,  or  thefts,*  unlefs  he  fend  an*^  ariTty^tO'4ojUt^ 
if  the  jurifdidlion  of  his  ordinary  courts  of  jufttce  doth  Act 
extend  into  thofe  parts,  to  prote<2  the  peo^ile  froni  w/<^g 
and  oppreffion ;  if  he, have  no  certain  revenue,  no  efehcats 
**  or  forfeitures  out  of  the  fame  ;  f  cannot  juftly  fay  that 
a  country  is  wholly  conquered.”  '  .  ; 

In  this  tra<Sf,  in  which  our  author  traces,  from  the  moft  aun 
thentic  documents,  ftep  by  ftep,  through  four  centuries,  ^how 
ir^land,  from  being  a  land  of  Ire^  (for,  according ; to* the  cuUV 
tom  of  the  beft  authors  of.  his  times,,  and  even;the  exanipJe.^ 
Cicero,  he  does  not  always  rejeft  an  obvious  pun  or  conunr 
drum)  became  a  land  of  concord^  we.find  as  much  as  may  ia^ 
tisfy  the  curiofity  of  moft  readers  .concerning  the  ftory  .of,a 
people  who  long  continued  barbarous,  from  the  infelicity  of 
their  brehon,  or  native  inftiiutlons,  and  of  a  government, 
which  for  centuries  remained  fubordinate,  from  its  vicinity 
to  a  greater  power.  . 

It  is  from  this  tra£f,  equally  renowned  for  the  logical 
clcarnefs  and  force  of  the  arrangement,  as  for  the  importance 
of  the  matter,  and  accuracy  of  the  information,  that  Mr*  Hume 
derives  the  ^count  he  gives  of  the  fcttlemenc  of  Irifli  affairs 
in* the  reign  of  James  L*  •  That  account  is  too  much  abridged* 
It  might  have  been  fuller,  without  appearing  either  tedious  or 
unimj^oi  tant,  or  beln^  dlfproportionate  to  the  fcale  on  .whidt 
that  great  philofophcr  wrote  the  hiftory  of  England;  and^par«- 
ticularly  the  reign  of  a  monarch  whofe  faults  he  feems  ftudjous 
to  extenuate,  and  whofe  talents  and  virtues  he  .appears  de- 
firous  of  fetting  off  to  the  beft  advantage.  .  In  the  prefeut 
period  an  averlion  to  the  divifions  and  fubdlvKlons  of  the.  old 
fcholaftic  logic  has  carried  many  writers  to  a  contrary  extreme* 
They  are  more  ftudious  of  the  freedom  of  clTay  than  the  rules 
of  right  reafoning  and  legitimate  compofition.  This  bbfery^ 
ation  ^will  be  allowed  ’to  be  juft- by  all  who  are>com(>etypt 
judges  of  the  progrefs  and  viciditudes  of  literature,  efpeci|Mly 
HI  this  country  ;  and  it  naturally  arofc  from,  a  pcrufal  ,of  the 
writings  of  ‘Sir^John  Davies,  who,  from, his  habits  of  buftneff, 
his  intercourfe  with  the  gre*»t,  and,  above. all*,  his  .  univefiU 
learning  and  livelinefs  of  manner,  appeals  to  have  been  fin* 
gularly  qualified  for  hiftorical  compofitionv  ^  T|ie  ipecimens 
has  left  of  his  talehtsTor  this  kind  of  writing  prrauce  iurgntt 
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that  he  did  not  undertake  and  accomplifli'  fome  ^^tlier^ 
fmfie  la^'ger  hiftory.  If  may  rot  be  thought  quite  foreign  to 
the  thread  of  tbefe  obfervatlon^,  on  the  learned  reign  (»f 
Jtimes  I.  and  on  the  connection  between  general  knowlejfrc 
and'  a  talent  for  hiltory,  to  remark  here,  that  the  hiftorical 
wtiting^  ol  Sir  Walt^^r  Raleigh,  and  Lord  Bacon,  arc  at  this 
day*  juftly 'held  in  as  high  eftimation  as  thofe  of  our  moft  di- 
itin>itiithed  hiftorians.  The  letter  from  Sir  John  Davies  to 
thc^'Earl  of  Salifbuiy,  touching  the  ftate  of  Monaghan,  &c. 
iitrhcrein'Is  a  difeourfe  concerning  the  corlies  and  jrenahs  of 
Ireland,  fttew6,‘  in  very  itriking  colours,  the  ancient  nidcncfs 
and  diilraCtions  of  that  kingdom  i  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
early  tntrodu^ion  there  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Another 
litter  to  the  fame  nobleman,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  plantation  of  Ulfter,  (hews  that  his  niajefty^s 
minifters  in  Ireland  ^  conducted  thcmfelve^,  in  that  bufinefs, 
with  equal  regard  to  juftice  and  political  prudence.  Sir  John’s 
fp^.chj*in  the  charadter  of  Speaker  of  the  Irilh  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  is  fraught  with  learning, 
eloquence,'' -and  political  ability,  but  in  fome  degree  tarnifhed, 
according  to  the  prevailing  mode'  of  addrclTes  in  thole  times, 
by  grofs  and  indelicate  adulation. 


Art.  XII.*  iy  Hflen  Marl  a  Williams,  In  Tfvco  Volumes,  12  mo. 

6sl  CaieJl;'  London,  1786. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  already,  on  a  former  occa* 

.  Son*,-  had  an  opportunity  of- delivering  his  fentiments 
upon  the  talents  aiKi  genius  of  Mifs  Williams,  fo  far  as  they 
had  then; been  difplayed  to  the’ world.  He  imagined  he,  at 
that  time,,  dilcovered  in'  her  an  ability  extremety  fuperior  to 
that  which  had  been  fo  much  vaunted  in  fome  of  her  contem- 
pora*^^y.  wriierasi  He  readily  believed  of  this'Udy,  that  flic  was 
of  too  generous  a  turn  of  mind  to  wifh  to  build  her  fame  upon 
IhcTuins  of  anoihcF.'  But,  inattentive  to  this  circumlbncc, 
ind*  preferring  the  information  of  the  public  to  the  gratifica- 
tioa  of  the  individual,  he  indulged  that  liberty  which  wili  ever 
he  found  to  be  the  characleriUic  of  honeft  criticifni.  He*  let 
MiL  Seward  and'iVlifs  Williams  in  contiguous  pages  j  and  he 
intended,  by  his  manly  cenfure  of  the  one,  and  his  fincere 
applaufe  of  the  other,  to  place  the  refpedfiix  merits  of  both  in 
a  more  ftriking  light.  If,  on  this  account,  he  has  bren  ca- 
mxnified  in  ttie  fubiimeif  drains  of* ‘mecapboricai  tnthufiain), 
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he  however  boldly  appeals  from  thf  igritwant  ofeHV 

Whalley*  to  the  tribunal  of  im-partUhty^  and  the  dt€ifi#>4  o#» 

common-feiife.  , 

When  we  pronounced  upon  the, poem  of  Pern*. we  could 
go  no  farth'^r  than  we'were  autho*'‘i2ed  by  the  perfornajince 
tore  us.  We  have  too  often  found  a  merit,  which  we  con-.* 
fidered  as  rMing  ahd  txpanfive,  finking  afterwards  into  humble 
mediocrity.  We  faw  defects  in  the  cantos  of  Peru  of  no  imaU’ 
magnitude;  and  we  dared  not  .unhcfitatingly  to  predict  that 
thefe  would  ultimately  vanifli  ;  and  that  of  conftquence  the 
amiable  author  w’ould  rife  to  lirft-rate  perfeiSlion.  .» What  was 
at  that  time  refufed  by  the  feveriiy  of  criticifm,  is 'now  moft% 
eagerly  and  .moft  willingly  beftv>wed  by  the  warmtn  of  admir¬ 
ation.  Mifs  Williams,  particularly  fron>  “'.The  'irregular 
“  Fragment  found  in  a  dark  Palfage  of  the  Tower,’*  is  in- 
tftled  to  rank  with  the  firft  votaries  of  imagination,  'and  the  ^ 
nioft  favoured  children  of  the  mufes.  '  * . 

The  idea  Mifs  Williams  profefles  to  have  fuggefted  itfclf  to 
a  friend  of  l^r’s,  who,  on  vjfiting  the  Tow^  of  London,  and' 
inquiring  reipedling  a  door  of  a  fingular  conftruftion,  wa$F , 
anfwefed,  ‘‘  Heaven  knows  what* is  within  that  door — it  has 
“  been  flint  for  ages.”  The  imaginatio^i  of  ,  the  gentleman  , 
was  excited  by  this  anfwer,  and  he  .threw  his  ideas  upon  pa¬ 
per  thiough  the  medium  of  the  pencil.  He  fuppofed  the 
ghofts  of  all  thofe  perfons,  who.  had  been  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  afl'embled  in  this  apartment ;  and  he  added  to  the 
idea,  by  reprelenting  one  of  the  l^edires  as  raifirig  a  pall  of 
black  velvet,  and  diic'overing  fhe  •^€lframs‘of  a  murdered  royal 
family,  whofe  ftory  had  been  loft  in  the  lapfe  of  time.  7'he 
idea,  which  animated  the  pencil  of  her  friend,  Mifs  Williams 
has  transfufed  into  her  expreffive  poetry,  and  has*  given  it.  a 
chance  to  endure  as  long  as  fublimity  (hall  be  the  object  of  ad¬ 
miration..  ^  i  ‘  '  .» •’ 

Mifs  Williams^  fuppofes  berfcIL  incrotkiQed  into  this  unex¬ 
plored' apartment,  the  door  pf  .which  clofesiupon  her  the  mo¬ 
ment  (he  enters,  and;  the  whole  Icene  is*  illtiitiinated'Only  by  the 
beams  of  the  mooa  ihining*  through*  a  » grated  window.  The 
ftaiiza  in  which  the  fpciftres  are  iif ft*  introduced  has  confider- 
able  beauty,  particularfy  tfe  lift  Hue  of  the  following  couplet* 

1  *  •  ^  *  ’  * 

^  Fix’d  are  their  eyes ;  oii  me  they  bend^  *  ’  *  \  . 

Their  glaring  look  is. cold.!’  .  - - - - *  - 

firft'perfona^d  that^addrefles^  hef  is  Henry  the  Sixth.  Jflc. 
tb‘thc  liiflre  of 'the-i^ign-  of  his"  predeceiKbr,.  and  the 
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misfortunes  that  almoft  immediately  followed  arc  illuftrated  In 
an  admirable  ftyle  of  metaphor.^^*^^-  - 

’'1  VM*’»  ‘  .  \i 

*  .Soon  as  the  daring  eagle  Ipripg^,  ' 

To  bafle  in  hcav’n’s  einpf)Tea!  light;  ' 

The  vohdfcs  ply  their  baleful  wings  5  '  *  » I 

.  A  elbud  of  deepening  Colour  marks  their  flight, 

•'  Staining  the  golden 'day  :  '  ••  >.  !  *;* 

But  fee !  amid 'the  rav'nous  brood  '  '  ‘  ' 

A  bird  of  fiercer  afped-Yoar—  • 

The  fpirits  of  a  rival  race 

Hang  on  the  noxious  blafl,^  and  trace,  * 

.  With  gloomy  joy»  his  deftin’d  prey ; 

Inflame  th**  ambitions  wifli  that  thirfts  for  blood. 

And  plunge  kis  talons  deep  in  kindred  gore.' 

Next  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  the  unfortunate  furvivors  of  the 
''houft'of  Lancaftcr,  follow*  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
two  royal  infants  of  the  houfe  of  York,  whofe  murder  makes 
fo  confpicuoiis-a  figure  in  our  hiftory.  Thefe  laft  are  deferibed 
'iil^the'nxth  ftanza* 


Look,  where  a  royal  infant  t  kneels. 

Shrieking^  and  agoniz’d  with  fear,  - 
He  fees  the  dagger  pointed  near 
A,  much-lov'd  brother’s  %  breaft. 

And  tells  an  abfent  mother  ail  he  feels: 

His  eager  eye  he  calls  around;  r 
Where  (hall  her  guardian  form  be  found, 

On  which  his  eager  eye  would  red  I 
On  her  he  calls  in  accents  wild. 

And  wonders  why  her  flep  is  flow 
To  fave  her  fufF’ring  cluld  ! 

^ .  Rob’d  in"" Ae  regal  garb,  his  brother  (lands 
»  »  i  v  v  ^  In  more  majcllic  woe— 

’  And  meets  the  impious  (Iroke  with  bofom  bare; 
Then  fcarkfs  grafps  the  murd’rer’s  hands,  '  ^ 
And  afles  the  minider  of  hell  to  fpare 
The  child  whofe  feeble  arms  fullain 
His  bleeding  form  from  Cruel  death, 
i  In  vain  fraternal  fohdnefs  pleads,  .  •  t 
For  cold  is  now  his  livid  cheek. 

And  cold  his  lad  expiring  breath : 

And  now  with  alpe£l  meek,  • 
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^  Richard  the  Third,  by  murdering  fo  many  near  relations,  feemei 
to  revenge  the  fufferings  of  Henry  the  .Sixth  and  his  family  on  the 
houi'e  of*  York:* 
t  Richard,  Duke  of  York; 


J  Edward  the  Fifth, 


The 


But 

lowi 


,  ATifs  W iHiurtisV  Pomu  j 

^  f.jlr  fhi’  The  infant l;fc3  his  mournful  eye, '  » 

And  aflws,  with  trembling  voice,  todie,ti  -uou^irnbr  . 
If  death  will  cure  his  heaving  heart  of  pain— • 

His  heaving  heart  now  bleeds—  ' 

Foul  tyrant!  o'er- the  gilded  hour.  . 

That  beams  with  all  the  blaze  of  power, 

Remoife  fliall  fpread  her  thickelt  Ihrottd; 

The  furies  in  thy  tortur'd  ear  ,  rt? 

Shall  howl, -  with  curfes  deep  and  loud,  ..  f 
And  wake  dilhaiSting  fear !  .  .  ,  f*  / 

1  fee  the  ghailly  Ipe^tre  rife,  *i  •  If 

Whofe  blood  is  cold,  whole  hollow  cyei 
Seem  from  his  head. to  ilart — ^ 

With  upright  hair,  and  Ihiv’ring  heart,  •  ;[ 

Dark  o'er  thy  midnight  couch  he  bends,  .!;, 

'  And  clafps  thy  fhiinking  frame,  thy  impious,  fplrlt  rends.' 

The  behaviour  of  the  children  in  their  deplorable  cataftrophe 
is  admirably  imagined.  The  younger,  is  terrified  beyond  mea- 
furej  he  fees  the  dagger  fufpended  over  the  bofom  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  he  would  exert  every  effort,  and  ftrain  every  nerve, 
to  fave  his  much-loved  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  elder  riles 
fuperion  to  the  calamity  that  awaits  him,  .and  calmly  bares 
his  bofom  to  the  pointed  fteel. 

*  Then  fearlefs  grafps  the  murd’rer’s  hanJs, 

And  aiks  the  miniller  of  hell  to  fparc 
The  childj,  whol^  feeble,  arms  fu (lain  ' 

His  bleeding  form  from  cruddtath.’  ^ 

•  ,  I  .  .  .1  . 

After  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  with  whom  the  catalogue  con¬ 
cludes,  we  are  introduced  to  the  imaginary  family.  It  is  fuj[>- 
poled  to  confill  of  a  lady  and  three  children  starving  in  a 
dungeon,  together  with  an  hoary  figure,  the  anceflor  of  them 
all.  The  fimile  by  which  tiie  dumb  diitrefs  of  the  mother  is 
illufira'ted,  is,  we  believe,  original,;  and  is  marked  with  the 
genuine  flamp  of  invention.  .  , 

^  When  firft  the  winds  of  winter  urge  their  courfe 
O'er  the  pure  llream,  whofe  current  fmootliiy  glides, 

1  he  heaving  river  Iwelis  its  .troubled  tides; 

But  when  the  bitter  blait,  with  keener  force,. 

O’er  the  high  wave  an  icy  fetter  throws. 

The  harden’d  wave  is  fix’d  in  dead  repofe.’ 

But  the  mailer  fianza  in  the  whole  compofltion  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  • 

*  -  ♦  .  •  •  • 

*  Say,  who  that  hoary’  form  ?  alone  he  (lands. 

And  meekly  iiu."  his  w  uher’d  haads — • 

His  white  beard  ibcams  wiih  blood 
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f  f  -» The  womAs  that  pierce  his  fhrfvrfdfide;  •  *•  i»’o  -v.^,{^s 

otif  ‘  fl6ws  a  purpie  flobd-^"''  ‘>4*  n  .  .ii»i  ^>n 

.  But  fuaden  pun^  his  boibmtetr^^  ^  r;'r;( 
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«* 
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On  one  big  dropi'  of  deeper  dye, 

1  fee  him  fix  his  haggard  eye 
InMark  and  wild  dcfpair!  ^ 

That,  fanguine  drop  which  wakes,,  his.woer:^ 

Sajr,  fpirit !  whence  its  foiirce  ?  — 

A(k  no  more  its  foorcc  to-  know’^ — 

Ne'er  fh all  mortal  eye  explore 
Whenc^c  flow’d  that  drt^p  of  human  gofe,  * 
Till  the  flariing  dead  (hall  rife,  ‘  *  -  ’* 

-  ’^‘Urtehain'd'frorn  earthy  arid 'mount  the  fkies. 
And  time  fliall  end  his  fated  thtrrft;’ ~ 

-  * .  Now.  th*  unfathoni'd'-d^th*  bchold-^^  «- 
Look  but  once?  a  lecoi)d  glance  ^ 

•  ,  Wraps  3r  heart  of  human  mould 

^  •  In  death’s  eternal  trance.’  •  • 


b*) 
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The  gloom,*  the  obfeurity,  the  uncertaiiity,  which  is*  here' fo 
admirably  emploj.ed  by  the  poet,  is  of  the  fame- nature  with 
the  ^ele^ajcd  defeription  of  death  in  Milton  j  and  with  ’ihat 
pafiage'  in  the  Night  I  hpughts^^of  Voung,  not  lefs^  fublime,  ^  ^ 
in  which  he  deferibes  eternity  as  fealing  the  dccifion  of  iKe  ' 
Almighty  at  tl^e'laff  judgment.  "  '  V  J 

«  The  gcJdcft,  with  determin'd  afpeft,  turns 
Her  adamantine  key ^s-eirormous  fizc  \  V 

Through  deftiny’s  inextricable  Wards,  ' 

Deep  driving  every  bolt,  on  both  their  fates. 

^  '  Thehr  froni  the  cryftal  battlements  of  heaven, 

^  Down,*  down,  (he  hurls  it  through  the  dark  pfofodnd'^  , 

'  *  TWth'Oufund  thoufand*  fathom ;  there  to  rci!,’  ^  ;  *•»  i 

And  ne'er  unlock  ber  rcfolution  more^.  i  ^  s'*? 

^  :l.  r  The  dtep  fcfotmds,  and  hell/ through^ll  hci^l6diits,  *  :  t 

'*•  iirgrfi!M»s,<:thc’DiidanchqJy  roar.^^^^  \ 


A 
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Having  thus  pointed  out  thoie  beauties,  in  thi^  exquifite  mof/  . 
iW«^^that  rifc-abovc'thc^i^fty  and^^aftomfli  ^dr  jcl^^  * 

ginatioi»5r>Le  .beg  lAtve  to  proiiphncerof  .the  wKo^ 
it  deTeryes  fo  be  elified  wrth iu  iBe 
that  3o  fuclV  ffie  Effgiifh^Tanguage-^ 

The  Alexander’s'  Fealf,  rheTrogrefs  of  Poefy,  and  The  ba^r^. 
While  fuch  pcifdrmance^ '  arc  calculated  .to  difguft'the  fafti- 
dious^pye  of  aipitomicaL  criticifm,  and  the  autttre  mind  that 
can  bear  nothing  but  literal  truth,  they  will  for  ever  be  irn; 
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From  the  whole  of  the  volumes  before  ut,  we  mtf  fiifcly 
Oliver  ideas  of  the  general  merits  of*fh^r  autboi^  «She  is  . 
not  cultivated  in  the  fchool  of  elegance  and  refinenfMfnt.  She 
can  never  become,  and  we  with  we  could  perlu.vdt  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  an  agreeable  trifler.  The  EpilVIe  to  f)r,  Moore,  in  • 
which  this  ftyle  U  attcmpted,\wiH  never  add  fo  her  reputation, 
and  ferves  only  ufclelsly,  we  had  almoft  faid  dilhonouribiy,  to 
blot  twenty  pages  of  her  publication.  Even  the  more  d  licate 
touches  of  tnc  ferious  mufe  not  congenial  to  M.is  Wil¬ 
liams.  Thofe  finer  touches,  thofe  ftrokes  of  unaffected  na-* 
ture,  which  diilinguilhed  a  Shenft9ne  and  alGoidtVnith,  ,ibc 
®ay  afpire  to,  but  (he  will  never  reach.  The  Edwin  and  El- 
truda,  deftitute  of  theie. merits,  is  fpiritlcfs,  undi^vfted,  dc-J 
fultory,  and  tedious.  And  why  Ihoutd  (be ‘envy  the  writers 
we  have  named  ?  Her’s  is  a  higher  and  a  nobler  province* 
She  cannot  mix,  indeed,  with  a  Theocritus  and  aGelner; 
but  impartial  pofterity  will  arflbclate  her  with  a  Spencer  an  t  a* 
Gray.  The  field  of  imagination  is  all  her  own.  Here  ihe 
may  expatjate  unreftiained.  She  may  cull  the  choicest  flowers* 
of  metaphor,  and  paint  the  beauteous  oftsprins:  of  her  nuriJ,* 
in  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  She  is  dignified,  elevate-i,  and 
fublime.  In  this  refpedl,  (he  itands  intiiely  fecludtd  from  the' 
literary  charadfers  of  her/ex.  1  he  ficticious  merics^f  a  S.c-‘ 
ward,  and  the  real  excellence  of  a  Sappho  or  a  BarbaulJ,  would 
»ncvcr  have  enabled  them  10  describe  the 


f  One  big  drop  of  deeper  dye,  .  '  ^ , 

The  fanguine  drop  which  wakes  his  woe.* 


In^ne,  it  is  the  boaft  of  the  prcfenc  age  to  have  produced 
a  Burney^ and  a  Williams;  ladies,  who,  labouring  under  a 
thouftnd  difadvantages,  have  equalled  the  happielt  efforts  of 
the  prouder  fex/  Mifs  Burnty,  in  comparative  retireoient, 
and  full  of  tnodeft  rcferve,'has  been  enabled,  by  a  kind  or  ma- 
giCi  to  prefent  us  with  the  wideft  and  *r,olt  various  canvas  of 
men,  manners,  and  character.  Mifs  Willi/ms,  unaifiited  by 
Hterature^  and  unfavoured  with  more,  as  Ihe  informs  us,  ttun 
“  a,ton(int'd  education^”  has  furpaiRd  every  thing  that  cducar 
fiM*’c*u]d  have  done  for  her,  .and  foar^d  alofi,.upOn  the 
of  imaglaation,  into^  the  muft  elevated  rezipns  of  fub> 

♦  -  ‘f  •  r-  ■  ‘ 
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jtLjtftinjg  the  naticc  6S  .the  public ;  ajid  fuch  as  polftfs  no  mettt 
aijail,  ycXy  fr^m  a"  faffe  and  capricious  taffc,  arc 'read  with 
and  obtain  a  g^cheial'applaulb*  The  work '  before  as 
or  the  jatter  The  three  ftrft  volumes’  were '  publifticd 

in  1785.  The  fapidity  of  their  fale  has  induced  the  editor  to 
add  a  fourth  volume  to  his  colleftion;  and  we  have 'litdc 
doubr^  if  the  tafte  of  the  public  will  bear  him  out^  that  it  will 
ii^omCf  in  timcil*  Voruminous  as  the  EncycIopeJic ;  for  it'  is 
ipipojOfible  that j materials,  fuch  as  compofe  the  pfefent  volume5, 

i)^uid  evejr  be  exhauftcd^  ^ . 

The  profcffed  intention  of  M.  de  la  Place  was  to  ftirhifh 
'^terials  to  thehiTfonanj^^curiofities  and  literary  anecdotes  to  the 
literati^  and  a  mifcellariy  to  the  trifling  and*  frivolous  reJider. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  has  fwept  the  clofets  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  colleded  together  a> number  of  manufefipts,  without  order, 
judgment,  or  difcriminatioii,  juft  a^  the  ftreet-fweeper  throws 
whatever  comes  to  his  hahd^  oldi  iron,  brafs  pins^  andr^rufly 
Bails^  into  the  fame  receptacle.. 

To  colleft  and.furnifti  materiaU  for  hiftory  commend* 
able  and  mcritoiious^undertakihg.  7^he  exifting  hlftoriei>v  and 
the  manuferipts  that  may  have  been  depofited  in.  the« archives 
of  public  libraries,  are^  in  general,  the  only>  fources»  from 
which 'the  htftorian  can  derive  information  r  but  thefe  are  fre¬ 
quently*  deheient  and*  unfatiafai^Ory^  There » are.  a  thoufand 
*  important,  events^  obfeuredi  through  ignorance,  qr  nvifrepre^ 
frnted  by  partiality,  and  prejqdice,  andwintereft,,itb3trequirt 
^Aewlighta  tc^iliuftrato  them.  .  Thel'e.  lights  exiftf#but  it  is  in 
the  cabinets '"of 'the  great,  and  are  not  approachable  byttie 
hiftorian.  The”man,  wbofe  conneiftions  and  influence*  fur- 
nifli  him  with  an  opjx)rtunity  of  this  kind,  might  do  a  real 
fervice  to  hiftory  and  mankind  :  but  fuc^  is  not  M.  de  ill 
Place.  His  conne£iions  feem  to  be  made  up  of  nufTes'^aiid'old 
^oaren,  literally  fovcalled.  or  ol<iyaoau»i:of  anothex  defaip* 
liaV  is  appircntly  the  cktftheu'lif  "filth"  only  tO'wMcb 
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he  has  been*  admitted,  and  from  whence  he  has  drawn  his  ma- 
tcrials  for  the  hiftorian-  The  principal  hiftprical  piece  in  the 
firft  volume  is  a  letter  written  by  the  fage  feirlme^  midwife, 
to  the  <^ueen  of.  Henrv  the  Fourth  of  France.  The  fubje^t  of 
the  letter  Is  a.tete-i-tete  converfation  between  ficr  mvA^f  and 
the  king  upon  the  fubjcdl  of  the  queen’s  lying-in.  And  this,' 
the  editor  expedts,.  is  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  hiftory  of 
that  monarch.  Good  M.  de  la  Place !  who  haft  the  happy  art 
of  getting  into. the  clofets  of  the  great,  and  drawing ..frona 
\ thence  whatever  is  valuable  for  the  denduemcht  of,hiftcti<Jd 
difficultie^s,  in  the  exuberant  benevolence  of  thy  heart,  take,  a 
trip  to  England,  and  try  thy  influence  with  Madame  Schwel- 
kjibcrgen  or  endeavour  to  get  *a  peep  intp  the  pdrt-foiid  ^6f 
’  Buxom  Nanny  ♦  of  St.  Jamejs’s  ! ,  With  thy  fafcinating  j^wets 
what  new  light  might  not  be  obtained. upon  that  fecret  influ*^ 
cnce  which  has  fo  long  been  the  fubjeft  of  lamentation  to' the 
patriots  of  this  country,  and  which  has  fo  often  bee*'  conceafed 
from  the  acute  penetration  of  our  wifeft  politicians  I  . \ 
r.Jn  perufing  the,  volumes  in  queftion,  it  is,  impoflible  not  to 
dbferye  the  unbounded  weaknefs  and  credulity,  of  the  editor. 
Whatever  comes  to  his  hand  in  the"  form  of  a  ma’nufcript, 
obtains  his  moft  implicit  faith  ;  and  this  circumftance  b  con-, 
fidcrcd'by  him  as  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity  “  ftrohg  as  proof 
V  from  holy  writ.”  .Like  thofe  divines,  who  eftimate  the  merit 
of  faith  by  the  impoflibilicy  of  its  doilrines,  M.  de  la  Place  feetns 
to  give  an  additional  degree  of  credit  to 'whatever  is  wild,*  ro¬ 
mantic,'  and.vilionary.  The  .following  ftory  will  place  it  in 
^,.iuft  point  of  view — M.  de  la  Place  has  no  doubt  of  its 
'  truth.  .  .  ^  . 

*  It  was  a  fubjeft  of  much  regret  to  Hogarth,  the  cele¬ 
brated  painter,  that,  during  the  life  of  his  friend  Ficldingi'  be 
bad  not  been  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  fit  for  his.  portrait. 
Retired*  one  morning  to  his  chamber,  and  bufily  employed 
uron  the  drapery  of  a  picture,  a  voice,  proceeding  from- an 
iqacent  room,  called*  upoii  him,*  in.  the  tone  of  his  deccaled 
fnfend— Hogarth  !  take  thy  pencil,  and  draw  piy  piftufeJ’’ 
Thc^surtlfti  who  was  no  great  believer  in  apparitions,  after.  * 
momeitt’s  confideration,  laughed  at  the  efomera,  and  qonti-. 
need  his"  work :  but  fcarcely  had  he  difmifled  the.  idea  tfom 
bis  inirid/  wheii  the  fame  v6ice  a  fecond  time  repeated  it’s,  rc-’' 
Cbriviriced  that  the  firft  invitation  was. not  fo  chirneri- 
oil  rfs'He  had 'imagined,  and  fuppofing  that  fome  perfon  was  cn- 
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-  Celebrated^  by  the  Actions  Peter  Pindar  as  a  domcflic  tbat^al^' 
^*]fiiatteqdMbe  kii^'wheit  he.readsdifpawhes*  ^  * 
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.  j\  rr, —  fe-iir  n‘6t,^  f'logarth  !  It  thy  triend  ih.at 

<pp  "I'hv  rcg'Ct  at*  not  having  M«  'i  idhire' ha*s 

‘‘  iTa/hed  ^im.  Haftrri,  ther,' take  rhy  likenels,  ior  my 
ft>.v  with  thee  will  be  but  a  quarter  d  an  hour.’’ 

^  Notwithftanding  the  fiirpriie  and  tremor  natural  upon  fuch 
in  DC 'afuin,  and  thc.fear  of- fome  trick  being  played  upon  himy 
in  c'rder  to  hav^  a  laugh  at  his  expenfe,  (which  did  not  a 
)inle  dinunifh  hi>  rleaiufc  at  meeting  his  old  friend)  he  ftill 
had  (uffic^ent  prefence '  of  mind  to  draw  the  outline  of  the 
figure,  and  to  the  perfedt  fatistadlion  ot  the  gholh  “  Vaftly 
‘^‘welli  Hogarth!  Adieu!  Retire  to  tby  chamber ;  but,  oh 
***  leaving  the  room,  beware  that  thou  doft  not* look  behind 
thee !”  ’  ’  *  '  » 

•  'I'he  artift,  though  ftrongly  impfcfTed  and  afFedted  by  what 
had  pafTed,  could  not,  on  niature  confideration,  fuppofe  the 
adventure*  fupernaturai.  .  He  rang  his  bell,*  therefore,  and  in- 
terrogatc<l  his  fervants  concerning  who  had  been  admitted  ;  but 
could  not  trace  the  flighteft  circumftance  on  which^to  found 
fiifpicion.  Fearful  of  explaining  himfelf  too  far,  left  the  idea 
of  'ghofts  ihould  feize  his  fci vants,  or  he  himfelfi  might  be¬ 
come  an  objedl  of  ridicule,  he  difrtiilVed  the  iervantSyi and  left 
it  to  time  to  dcvclope  this  fingular  an!  interefting  aihiir*  '  But 
the  more  he  locked  at  the  portrait,  the  outlines  of  which  he 
had  drawn,  the  fhongcr  he  thought  the  Jikencfs.  r,  He  did  not 
finifl)  it,  not  wiihing  to.  rely  too  much  on  his  own^.judgment, 
but  placed  it  among  his  new  works,  where  it  would  he  -feeu 
by  his  acquaintahct>  almolt  all  of,  whom  had  known  ficlduig 
intimately.  How  great  ivere  hisfurprife  and  fatisfa<^ioa  when 
he /aw  ^hc  general  and  inflant  fenfation  |t  produced,  and  the 
p;aik^  that  were  bcitovval  upon  it  by  all  the  bcil  coanoiil'eurs 
in  London.  .  .  ,>  .  .  *.  ,  .. 

‘  Notwitbftanding  the  pleafure  refulting  from  this  aftoniflK 
ing  faccefs,  Hogarth  retained  a,  kind,  of  inquietude  concern¬ 
ing  the  finguUr  manner  in,  which  this  likenefs  had  been  ob- 
tai.  eli.  .Some  tip/c  after,  having  exacted  a  promife  of  fecrecy, 
he  difcloftc:  the  afiair  to  his  friend  Garrick.  ^  How  great  was 
the  aiton’fhmvm  of  Hogarth'  when  Garrick  told  himj  that 
having,  like  hirr.fclf,  long  regretted  the' want  pt  a'portrait  oT 
Fielding,  liq  had  put  this  little  artifice  in  pra^ice  fpra  their, 
mutual  conQ)lati('h.  "  ‘ 

\ireat  as.werc  the  ^wers  of  Garrick,  and  capable  as  be 
was  of  eba^^ging  h*s.  voice  and  couj^tenahcc  cpiifpririable  to 
the.chara^Jtrr  he  meunt  to  reprelcnt,  and  notwitnftaiydihg  Ho¬ 
garth  himfelf,  from  his  iludie.s  as  a'  painter,  was  Angularly 
^  ‘  ■  'caWblc 
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capable  of  reliftiing  the  exhibiti'ins  or  t\K  xid  was  i  i 

reality  one  ot  his  greateft  admire.*:' yet  ne  nut  e^ncci»  ' 
how  Garrick  had  been  ab!f*,  not  oniv  to  dei  .vw  hin;  fv  u:  \v 
a  degree^  but  to' get  into  the  houfc  vv  ;^-^ut  the,  know  ?0L;t  oi 
any  one  of  his  fervants,  of  whole  veracty  ilugaiih  haci  i;.  t 
entertained  a  fufpicion.  .  /  »  ' 

‘  l"he  manner  In  which  the  aflor  removed,  his  doubt,s  \VuS» 
by; playing. theTame’  (cenc.  over  agnin  the  next  jay,  ^Gar^ick 
then  confclTed  that  he  had.obtain.ed  adnnflion  by  m^ans 
bid  fervaht,  lately  dead,  and  whom,*  while  living  % 
jrnifed  not  to, betray,  fl/gatlh,  co<vvinced-how ,rnuc}]i^^ 
jibjeb.ted  to,  Garrick,  whofe.  prQdigiouj5..ri,JVmory,  J^dd  p^Ua^jr 
pf  voice  and  countenance,  could  thus  icprefeht  a  w.hp  haa 
}Wen.  dead  eight  years,  intreated  him  not  .to/.rnc>.t?*^n';he^iadr 
venfure,  at  Jeaft  during  the  life  of  Hogarih ;  and  Garvipk^piOr 
mifed,  and  religlcafly  kep.t  his  worcl'.’;  ,  ^ 

Art.thou*fatisfied,  reader  ?  Didlf  thou  ever  meet  with  a^ftory 
that  bore  fo.ftrongly  the  infallible  ftamp  of  truth  *  But  smuo-t 
mehtV  patience,  and  thou  ill  alt  fee  greater  things  thin  thrfe. 

After  the  death  of  Hogarth,  vvhcn.GX^^ick  wa»  at  B4ris,„hc 
related,  it  leems,.  this  aaecdpcc,  but ‘could  get  nobody  lo^be- 
Ikye  it.  but  the  credulous  M.  de  b  Place^i  This-  gtntJeman, 
piqued  at  the.  infidelity  of  his.  acquainunce : jpont  a  poiiii.lo 
felteviderit,  contrived  a  fcheinc  to  problyte  ali  Pans.-  ■ 

Accordingly  on  the  moifow/  ir  is  thus  the  It  or:  goes  on^ 
Mrhilb'one  of  thefe'iniidels  *  at  the  houfe  of  M  de  ^  Pk.e,^ 
fiamfifig" with  hii' back  to'the  door  and  waimbrg'hlmieii  at 
the  fire,;  wa^  looking  through  his  orlaf^j  at  a  portiait  of  PicK!- 
Hig^'dn  the  frontifpiece  of  the  firft  vciiime  of  hib  workis,  and 
laiit^hif^  at*  the  eafv  belii^'  of‘Mi  'cle  la  Hiace,  a  voice 'Ironi 
behind  a  fereen  fuddenly  exclaimed— Look  Pds  -vvay,  and 
^'behold  Fielding 'himfclf  !’•— It  is  impofSble  to  p-iint  the 
fiirprife  and  terror  with  which  this  gentlem  wi  was  feized  when 
he  faw^ 'Over  the  fereen,  a^head  the  very  femblancc  and  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  piAure  he  was  holding  in  his  hand  .P 

So  much. for  the  credulicy  and  v/caknefs of  M.  de  !a  Place ^ 
We  have  another  objection  to  him  as  the  editor  of ‘a  collection 
of  origiiral  papers.  It  is,  that  his  knowledge  of  books  is  too  . 
Confined. to  render  him  capable  of  Judging  what  is  original, 
and  what  is  not.  'He  has  inferred;  iherefoVc,  in  his  volumes 
a  variety  of  things  that  were  new  to  him,  but  with  which  al! 
the  world  befides  were  familiarly  acquainted.  The  letter  of 
Mciry^  queen  of  Scots,  to  Ehzabctb,  is  of  this  kind,  and  hr.s 
b^n  pubtilhed  in  many  Englilh  books  upon  the  fubjecl  of  ti'.b 
unfcMt-jnatd  qiieen  ;  and  in  fom'e  that  have  been  tranftated 
mtD  the  French  language.  The  forgery  of  the  letter,  alfo, 

**  a  point  equally  well  known. 
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i^Xi  t  ...  i ‘o:^  f  ♦r:  -  ’>  ,,  /  .;,j  ,  ^  .  (t,  >  ,  '. 

Aut*  14.  A  P.oUtkal Indix  in  the  HUIorUs  cf  GmU^Bri/mn  andlri\ 
land’i  cr^  d  complete  Regifter  of  the  Hereditary  HonQuxs^^Rubkc.Oficesy 
Oetkd  Perjons  in  Ojfce^  from  the  earliejl  P eriods  to  the  prefent  Time.  By 
'^Robert  Beaifini  Efq.,ByQ.  9s.  boards.  Roblnfons.  London,  i786«j 

I  HE  objeA  of  this  very  large  volume,  which  n^ufl  continued 
,  increafe,  and  that  rapidly  too,  if  the  prefent  miniftiy  be  not 
ftabfc''thari  their  ‘prcdeceffors  have  been  for  fome  years  back¬ 
ward,  is  declared  ih  a  preface.  .  •  -  .  ;  •  *  -  V 

IFfom  the  author's  arguments  it  would  feem  that  this  collej^ion  is  not 
whoi*]}’  without. its. ufe.'  It  is  an  uni verfal  complaint,  that  t^e  cuftom 
of  the  bilhops  denominating  thcmfelves  from  their  livings  or  diocefes, 
leads  to  ‘many  miftakes.  The  confufion  arifihg  from  hence,  is,  by 
the' prefent  compilation,  fully  obviated.  A  very  clear  account  is  alfo 
givcti  of  thchillcryof  oiir  bilhopricks,  and  of  what,  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  of  thdr  pecuniary  value  or  appreciatloUr'  A  fatisfadory  ac¬ 
count,  and  not  unentertaining,  is  alfo  given  of  the  origin  and*  hiflory 
of  the  different  orders  of  (ociety,  and  ot  knighthood,  in  this  king* 
dom ;  and  of  the  hiilory,  duties,  and  emoluments,  of  the  public 
offices.  The  piciciit  work  one  may  perofe  without  any  fatigue,  or  even 
exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  over  which  wc  may  lounge 
dnd  be  idle  when  utither  difpofed  nor  well  qualified  to  enter  into  any 
dther  rational  amuiement. 


Ap  t  a  4  Litte  -  to  Robert  Heron,  Efq*  by  one  of  the  barbarous  Bloch 

i^vo.  IS.  Wilkie.  London,  1786. 

hi  is  a  ferfihie  a^id  fpi:ited  letter.*  The  writer  of  it  very  pro 
iciiv  x  ^lecintcs  the  merits  of  ‘‘  Heron's  Letters"  when  he  tells  us 
ta'eir  peculiar  and  chiraderiftic  deficiency  confifts  in  a  total 
want  of  candcur  and  civility r* and  a  frequent  abfence'of  common 
.feme"  ThL  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  truth.  Our  author,  who  ap 
|5cai5  tu  be  no  Granger  to  literature,  points  out  a  >few  of  Mr.  Heron’s 
lnct>r.6ftef)d:s  and  ablurdities,*  (for  wh'o  can  count  the  fands  on  the  fea 
ihore  and  turirs  thofe  arguments  againil  himfelf  which  he  hath  cm 
|>Toycd  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  We* heartily 
join  him  in  hh  exhortation  to  the  forefaid, Robot t  iIeron,  ,Erq.  to 
fearch  the  fciiptuies,  and  make. them  the  rules  of  his  life  and  conduct 
for  a  Ihort  fpace  of  time  :  and  we  affore  him,'  that  if  he  wiii.pjadice 
all  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  for  one  month,  he  will  believe  all  its 
xnyfteries  in  thecourfeof  the  next.* 

Art.  16.  Tax  on  Retail^Shops,  (^c.tAc:by  Old  Squaretoes.  is.  RidgC 
way.  London,  1786.  *'  * 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  by  connefling  the  (hop-tax  with  the 
common  cant  about  back-ltairs  influence,  Indian  peculation,  French 
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joW,  Sec.  attempt  to  laugh  at  the  apprehenfions  and  complaints  of' 
the  people  on  this  fub>ecl;  but  he  is  miierab^  dcScient  ip  bumour 
in  cdmihon-fen(e  and  infcrm^iOh.  He  hiinftlf 
but  we  believe  he  is  one  of  the  roundheads. 
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this  fub)ecl ;  but  he  is  miierablv  dt^Scient  ip  bumour 
ilfenie  and  infcrcvihion.  He  Uinftlf 
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A»T.  17*  Cautions  concerning  Cold  bathing,  and  drinking  .MintrdSi* 
\  Waters.  By  Dr.Bucban\  ^SvQ.  6d.  Cadell.*  Londoo,  1786.  i 

From  the  fafhionablc  rage  of  immcrfion  into  coW  water,  w'hich 
prevails  at  prefent;  a  ftranger  Would  be  tempted  to  thtok  that  the  peO* 
pi^  of  England  *  were  converted  to  the  Mahometan  or  G^too".  reK- 
gims.  ’^Drrfiuchan  has  pointed  out  a  variety  of  cafes  in  whieh  the 
vfe  of  the  coM- bath  and  of  mineral  waters  is  not  ouly^  imi^per,'  but 
dangerous.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  nenv  in  his  obfervations ;  but 
ibh  ftx^nny  pamphlet  is  intended  tor  tlie’ people.  ^  "  *  .  "u*  ^ 

^  I  ^  »  4  ’  •  V  .  V  .  ^  f  %  ^  "i» « ■  «  • 

Art;  1 8.  ^  fi>ort  Addrefs  to  the  Public  on  the  Pay  of  the  Britijh  Arnff% 

ByottOjfficer.  8vo.  is.  Moclcdale.  London,  1786.  ' 

• .  The  prefent  pay  of  the  armv^  was  fettled  in  the  reign  of  King  Wit 
liam  the  Third,  and  has  continued  fixed  and  invariable  ever  iincei 
Though  at  that  time  it  was  adequate  to  the  expenfes  of  the  officer! 
and  fOldiers,  and  even*  ari  objed  of  ambition  and  defire ;  yet;  from  the 
gradual  decreale  of  the  value  of  money  fince  that  time,  it  is  now  in- 
adequke  to  thefe  porpofet.  This  calls  for  a  parliamentary  reform  ^ 
but  iu  thefe  days  of  partial  prodigality  and  general  pariimony,  it  i$ 
hardly  to  beexpt^ed.  i  hc  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  fenfible^ 
though  negligent  writer.  '  .  *  ' 

Art*  .I9*.  .  Advice  to  the  Lords^Ueutenants  of  Counties^  8vo.  \%l 

o^Wadeet.  London,  1786 

X’This  pamphlet  is  dedicated  to  the  well  known  author  of  Athice  fa 
the  O^trs  cf  the  i  ritijL  Army  \  a  treratiie  which  abounds  with  joH  fa- 
tire  and  genuine  humour.  He.pmfeiredly  imitates  his  great  progenitor^ 
as  he  cada  him;  but  the  only  relemblance  cbnfiils  in  the  titk-page. 
Cprat^pklppta  bes  ptger."  Unfuccefsfuf  attempts  at  wit  and  humour 
ellablilh  a  man's  charadter  tor  li/e.*  'O’ Imitatores !  '  » 


Art.  !o.  The  Ej^icacy  of  a  Sinking-Fund  of  One  Milluim  per  Annum§ 
emfuLved^  By  isir  Francis ^Blake.  Bart.  IS*  Dcbrett.  Lon* 

don,  1:86.  '  .  .  4  .  .  . 

This  writer  fees  no  end  to  the  national  debt,  either  in  Mr.  Pitt*! 
•eLord  Staohope’s  plan;  lut  avers;  that*  when  a  .war  takes  place 
a^grohted  debt  will  be  incurred  *  in  te^  years,  than  wi if  be  paid  ofiT, 
by  a  mibion  a  year,  in  twenty  years  of  peace.  .He  is  of  opinion;  that,, 
wleis  fome  rooie  efficacious  rtieans  are  taken,  at  the  expjfration.of  half, 
R  century,  we  (hall  be  an  hundred .  inillioos  more  in '  debt  than  wef 
at  pieient,  notwithllaadiiig  the  appropriatioB  of  a  miUion  annualtyj 
tt>>  dhcharge  the  debt :  in  (hurt,  th^,  take  all  things  in  the  moii  fa- 
Roarablc  light,  the  utmoft  we  can  expedt*  is,  that  neither  ouHelves, 
111^  .our  poiidfity,  (hail  be  more  or  lefs  burthened  than  we  are  at 
this  mcsnmt;  He  has  taken  iome  pains  to  prove  this  by  calcula. 
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tioD  ;  but,  as  it  4hurt  peace^aod  a*  loag  ^ar,  the  calcu. 

laiiur.  u  not  much  tb^Ue  ^elied^on.  ^ 

.  He  advHnccs,  4p  cob^gr^ity  y.with  ljOr(lNe\«Aavcn*s  plan,  'djat  the 
only  methoci  to  i^ct  rid  of  the  4^^  Uf,.  to  .divide  it  amonji  thc^oplc 
IrV  ingcr  cral,  according  to  rhe  property  they  polFefs.  Lord  NeWhavea 
fes  the  inlou^e  oi  tne  people  of  England  colle^ely  to  amount 
to  an  hurdred  niflli^ns  annually;  and’ that,  ii  thjp'j^oplc  would  ad- 
.vance  to  rhc.ftate  6hiy  ten  per  cent,  of  their  annualiincon^e,  a  very 
few  yea ro  woiild  difeharge  the  debt ;  but  Sir  Francis  Blake  eiHmates 
**  the  ihcoine  of  the  people  at  fixty  millions  only,  and  would  i^ave  them 
^^  jldvaiHu  ai  the  rate  of  i6  per  cent.  And,  when  the  debt  is  once 
*  VliiChargcd/  he  would  have  an  abcditlon  of  all  taxe^  In  time  of  peace, 
Vlferd  the  oioney  to  be  jaikd  annually,  in  time  of  war*  to  be  levied 
^sy  a  pound  late;  which,  on  an  average,  ten  per  cent,  would  efFe^l, 
and  abiolutely  fit  lighter  on  the  people  in  the  fulf ’proportion  of  hve 
to*  d'ne. 

To  lay.  whether  this  would  be  the  cafe  or  not,  is  not  our  province; 

"  .we  mud  leave  this  determination  to  thofe  who.  think  proper  to  perufa 
'thc'traa, 

M 

.Art.  II.  jfn  AdJrifs  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  firfl'Lord  CommiJJioner  of 
'  the  Admiralty,'  8v6.  is«6d.  Stockdale.  London, 

*  “This  officer  is  far  from  being  well  inclined  to  the  preicnt  fiift  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  whom  he  cdnfiders  totally  unqual'fed,  by  natural 
dif]  oiition,  lor  prefiding  in  the  naval  department.  The  eyc.^  ot  an 
.^^nenv)  arc  cioubilefs  extremely  fnarp  and  pt.ietrating ;  .but  thi^  author 
might  have  app>eared  Ids  inierefled,  had  he  not  pointed  out  a  certain 
noble  niari|uis  as  the  fittdi  fucceifor  to  that  high  oiHce,.  Thefe  con* 

’  fiderations,  how  evei ,  do  nbi  influence  the  author's  ientiments  on  fub<* 
jetls  of  national  utility ;  and  we  think  that  his  remarks,  particularly 
pnthe  mode  pf  coppering  the  bottoms  of  the  king's  (hips,  are  .wor* 
tby  of  attention. 

Art.  ?  2  Dr.  Duncan  s  Jhort  Accomt  of  the  late  Dn  John  Par/onSy  if  f, 

^  *-8vo.  Is.  Murray,  '  • 

ThU  pamphlet  prci'ents  us  with  fome  memoirs  of  thofe  feveral  wor¬ 
thy  characters  lately  deccaled.  Dr.  Parfons  -was  born  in  the  year 
and  was  fou  of  M dor  Parfons  ot  the  dragoons,  who  refided 
principally  in  Yorklhirc.  Dr.  Huck  was  born  in  1720,  the  fon  of  a 
.  gentleman  >ho  ‘polTelled,  in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland,  a  fmall 

!dUte,  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  nlhny  generations.  Dr.  Lol- 
jgpbn  was  born  in  London  jp*i725.  His  father  was  Mr. Paul  Col- 
lignon,^  a  native  pf  Hcllc-CafTel,  and  miniller  of  the  Dutch  church 
in^  Aultin  F jiars.  Sir  Alexander  Dick  was  born  in  1 703,  He  was 
third  fon  pf  Sir  William.  Cunningham,',  of  Caprington,  Baronet,  by 
^  Damr  Janet  Dick,  only  furvivin^  child  and  heirefs  of  Sir  James  Dick, 
vf  dreltciifield.  Baronet.  He  w  as  bred  to  the  profeffion  of  medicine, 
which  he  itudied  under  the  celebrated  hoerhaave,  and  afterwards  prac- 
tiled  wich  applaufc  in  Perubrokefbiic ;  until,' on  the  death  of  hi^  bro¬ 
ther,  he  luccepecd  to  the  title  of  baronet,  and  fixed  his  rcfidencc  at 
the  iamily  feat,  iu  the  ueighbouikood  of  Edinburgh. 


'""T!.. impair  Inquirer  \  no*  other  than  the  fame  Mr^HavR’r^r^i^jor 
t)f  ri'n  dl^feal  h  Rtajort^  Serif  iur-^{^c.  ‘  Since  he^pubiiihei:  LUii 
a  work  has  J>e-.n  pm  into  hi^  handsj^intitled,  'AnAddrtfs 
'  (\ithohcs  of  America^  by  d  Romiin''Cat/:oiii  'Cl  j:  .Jt,Kin^  priiUc  J*^at 
^Annapolis,  in  84  ]  hU  appears  to  be  the 

Carrol,  a  Roman  Catholic  bilhpp,  and  is  wntVu  ii)^' anivvwi\  tui  rijr* 
Wharton’s  '  pamphit  t ;  wnich  caufe  Mr,  Hfiiv ki  ,s  has  * licrr 
again*;  out  as  tae  tract  is  written  by  way  ot^  notes,  to^Dr.  Carie  s 
i  bot.k,  ^ich  references  thereto.  It  is  not  to  be  read  W^ihout  the  work: 
Tcicncd  io  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  interefting  to*  any  out  luch^^  t^e 
p;.it  in  tii»t  woik  _  f 

'  'Ihi.-  pa  inphltt  is  accompanied*  with  "a  letter  Trom^^lr.  Havvkins^.jto 
^  the  Rev /Jbieph  beningcon,“  another  Roiuaii  Caihdiic  prieft  ;  who^ia 
a  iatc  tract,  has  thought  proper  to  animadvert,  with  rather  too  much 
feveiity,  on  Mr.  Hawkins’s /<?.  '^crif:ure^  &c.  It  is  a  contro- 
verly  that  nia>.  P>t  be  entertaining  to  dii ;  but  in  which' Mr  .‘Haw¬ 
kins  feems  to  have  the  advantage  ot  hio  adveri'uries  Indeed,  ,what 
'  advantage  mull  not  a  fenliolc  writer  have  when,dikui&ng  the  ca^i^  of 
truth?' 

.•Aut.  24.  Refolutions  of  the  Landed  Inter of  Scotland'  rejhecling  th^ 

■  Svo.Ms.  Martin.  Edinburgh,  1786.  •  -  ‘ 

'^This'p;.*nphlet  Ihews  the _attention  of  the  gentlemen  in  Scotland  io 
’public  affairs,*  when  their  own  intcreft  is  at  'Hake.'  As '  they  have 
'  ^reidy  ^obtained  their  aim,  there  is  no  occafion  to  enlarge  on  tbe 
kbjui.  "  -  ^  ^  ^ 

.MEDICAL. 

Art.  25.  Mr.  White  s  Addrefs  to  the  Lying-in  Community y  refpeSiing 
Concealed  Pregnancy.  Printed  for  the  Author.  ,8eo.  is.  Lohdon, 

1735.  '  .  '*  '  •  '•  •* .  . 

^  This  addrefs  fdates  to  a  plan  for  accommodating  with  a  fecret  afylom 
thofe  unfortunate  feriiales  who  have  incurred  illegitimate' pregnancy. 
The,  expenfc,  during  a  month  from  the  time  of  delivery, 'excl olive 
of  lodging,*  amounts  to  tvlelve  guineas.  An  inftttJtion*,  fo  direftly 
^calculiited  to  afford  impunity  from  lhamc,  miry  fcein'  unfavojrabie  to 
‘  chaftity  V  but  compaffion  is  always  due  to  the  errors  of  human  frailty  ; 
and  where  tLe  fear  of  -fufpicion  will’ not  prove  a  ciicek  to  inconti¬ 
nence,  little  hope  of  reftraint  can  be  entertained  from* the  ufuai  Oper¬ 
ation  of  ignotniny. 

’  }  .  •  '  ^  .  f  . 

^Art,  ^6.  DireQjonS'for  imfregnatiifg  *  the  Buxton  Water  nvitb  its  onvn 
•  and  of  her.  Cafety  -  and  for,  comLoj^ug  Artificial  Buxton  I'Pater,  By 
Geqrge  Pearfony  M.D.  Printed  lor  the* Author.  8yo-  is. 

According  to  Dr.Pehrfon’s  analyfis  of  the  Buxton  water,  its.  medi¬ 
cinal  elfcfts  depend  upon  its  purity,  its  temperature,. and  its  being 

impregnated 
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imfmipiaui  wkh  a  permamnc  vapoilr^vfaallf  deti^ilfafod  m  * 
uinoh  :h9  viaaas  ara  fttppofed’ckiefi^  4o  r4fidt.  tWproperdan  of 

S>i  soDiaioed  i&tkii  mcer,  k  tmich  beloW  ^the^pomit^f  lapiaratfon, 
c^i^enifon  coidadn,  abat;  ^by  ittipegaating  tba  HuMtdn  ^fp&w  with 
aa  addkioiial  quaatity  of  this  fiibrile  iriCTedient,  the  medicittal  effeds 
af  a^  w^ter  Aiy  ha  coafitierirbly  increaM.  The  conjaftiro  is  doubt. 
UislhighJy  probal)k;  ahpugh  we'^wilh  k*  tO'bc  coftfinned*by  experl. 
AAats.  Thc’ttigthod^of .  corLdu^tiog  the  impregaatioo*  u  Ululirated  by 
%  plitc. 

om  Antimmial  Preparations  %  nvith  a  Dt/crip^ 
tion  of  a  nrzv  A^*tienqnial  Pfrvoder  of  peculiar  Eficacy  in  Fe^^ers  and 
^JkJLimMiat(ny  Difemp&t  ;'^and  fingulary  fuUeMui  iiTthe  Febrile  liif 
\dafei  of  Children*  *  hvo.  is.  *  Hordsfteld.  London>  1785.  * 

*^Tbis  autimonial  medicine,  of  which  we  meet  with  a  formula 
m*the  pamphlet^  is  fedommended  as  a  fubllitute  for  James's  pow. 
dcr*  Having  made  no  experiment  with  it;  we  cannot;  on  our  owii 
l^nowledgc,  pronounce  any  opinion  of  its  effeCis  But  we  are  given  to 
s^dordand,  what.indeed  we  ihctiid  have  fulpedted,  that,  froa^  the  mar 
nygetneqt  of  the  prqcefs,  the  medicine  may  |;>e  either  virulent  or  in. 

-  ;  4 

j&hr.  28.  .  Experiments  oh  the  Red  and  ^ill  Peruvian  Bart ;  ewitb 
*  'Oijervafihns  on  its  Hiftory^'  Mode  of  Operation  ^  and  Vfes and  on  fomi 
other  Subjects  conneBed  vorth  the  Phenomena  and  DoBrines  of  Vegetable 
•  Afiringents.  *  ^ing  a  Dijfe^  taction’ njohich  gaitsed  the  Eirfi  Prize  given 
^by  the  Har*cii an  ^aziity  of  Edinburgh  for ,  the  Tear  17^4.  By  Ralph 
4^^dn*  8vo.«3$.  bllibt,  Eoinborgh.s  Robinfons,  Ltmdon.  1785. 

It  were  to  be  wiihed  that  the  progrefs  of  medical  ^ience  was  more 
ceitainly  afcerraiut  d ;  which  wouio  be  the  cale  if  medical  writers 
avoided  a  repetition  of  what  *ha5  already  ' been  publiihed.  Mr.  Ir* 
vifi's  introdudlion  ana  obfervations  concam  doctrines  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Sautiders/  l\:rcivaU  ^aad  others.  Hi:>  experiments, 

however,  deferve  axtention ;  and  he  has  been  enabitd  to  throw  ntw 
Hghts  on  the  qualities  of  the  red  bark ;  and  his  couclulians  are  as 
iair  as  they  arc  judicious.  v«  * .  ... 

A.Q;t.  29.  A  ^h'eati/c' OH  thef^landAnrJ)lfz{ife^QfBxirhadQ€s  \  provi 
it  to  he  feaud  in  the  Lymphatic  Syjiem,  By  'James  Hendy^  M,  Z?.  t3c* 
8vo.  2S  Od.  Dillv.  London,  1785* 

This  treatife  contains  the  bell  defeription  of  this  uncommon  diilem* 
per  jw^i^r  lus  yet,  appeared  ;  and.  the  author  has  appropriated  to  it  its 
pndper  clafs.  Jn  tue  detail  and  dilcuflion  of  the  phyliology  of  thq,diU 
eaie  he  difeovers  confidcrabloacuteuels,  joined  to  accuiatc  bbiervation, 
suid^the  whde  m:iy  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  qur  latc,dilco- 
Coverics  in  the.  iVllem  of  the  lymphatics.  -  *  ‘  . 

Aat.  30.  An  EJfay  on  the  IVaters  of  Harronxjgate  andFhorp^Areds^  in 
YQi'kfsirt*  B^  'JCjEua  IValher^  M.D,  Phyjiaan  to  the  Leeds  Infrmary. 
8vp.-3S.  Jo^lon.  London,  1784. 

cThis  is  an  oinfui  performance,  and  of  importancejo  thofe  who  vi- 
fitUairowgate  for  the  purpofe  of  the  waters.  jDr.V^  aiker  has  employed 

every 


f 
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rto  itcqukc  g.  pcrfi^A  l^Dowlfdgc.Qf.^)rixtnts:(rf! 
waWs;  ,h)S  ^^cperiineQts  baye  b^n^c^ltdAi£ijbd  wkk  aciOMraqf** 
After  giving  a  ihort  account  of  thbfe  bodies  wkioh  H^ve  been  fouod  ip^ 
^Dter  intb  the  cotbpofition  of  mineral  waters  in  .gcoenil>  and  the  sne«) 
thod  of  making  experiments  .to  afcertain  the  contents  of  loch  waur^  : 
he  apples'  this  method  to  the  Harrowgate  and  Tkorp«>Arcli  waters :  the 
latter  he  has  found  efficacious  in. want' of  appetitd»  ddoio^ 
coftivenefs,  cutaneous  erupuons,  bead«ach^  mefeiitcffic  glands  ebftrofU* 
ed,  fcrofula,  and  other  dilbrdcrs.  Ir  , 


The  Proprietors  of  the  Englifli  Review  havings  in  order  to. render 
their  work  as  complete  as  pojftble^  given  to  their  readers  an  impartial 
National  or  Public  Affairs  monthljy  find, that  th^  are  not 
permitted  to  enjoy,  exclufiyely  the  fruits  of  their  labours^  -ihe  fyme » 
^  having  been  piratically  reprinted  and  copied j  in  whok^^or  in  j>artj  by 
various  bookfellers  and  printers  over  England  and  Scotland^  for  theit^ 
mn  ufe^and  emolument^  without  arty  regard  to  the  coji  incurred 
by  the  original  proprietors  for  .  the  copy.  This  praificey  were 
there  tnen  no  law  tf  protM  literary  property^  is  highly  unjufl  arid 
di/bonourabliy  which  no  liberal  or  honeji  mind  would,  be  guilty  ofm 
Jn,ordfr  to  put  a  flop  to  fuch  piracy  and  unfair  condu^fi  we  ad^ 
vertife  Bookfellera  and  Printers  ^  Great-Briuin^  that  every 
number  of  the  EnglilK  Review. /x  regularly  entered  in  Stationers'-* 
Hally*  according  to  Aft  of  Parliament ;  arid  thaVthe  Proprietolrs  of 
that  work-  are  determinedy  in  fuiurey  to  projecute  rigoroufiy  ^cul 
offenders  violaiing  their  propnty  in  the  manner  above  defiribed. '  "  ‘ 


^HE  event  which  has  fo  long  Ireld  in  fufpenfc  not  nrtc-^lja 
^  the*  race  of  fpeculatiye  politicians,  but  the  wi/eft  heads 
the  greateft  ftateiinen  in  Europe,  took  place  on  the  ijth  of 
Auguft,  1786I  Thus  far  it  has  belied,  and  probably  it  wil^ 
c.ontinue  to  belie,  the  prediftioris  of  thofe  men,  who,  he^tin]^ 
their  imaginations  with  the  retrofpeft  of  (o  wide  a  theatre,  ar^ 
in  coiitinual  expeftation  of  the  mod  extraordinary  events ;  tlu^ 
relegation  of  the  Turks  into  Afia,  the  conqueft  of  the  princes 
free,  ftates  of  Germany,  apd  an  univ.erfal'moqarcRy.  W<^ 
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'If  tb^.  Jeath  of.ihe  Kuig  ,of  Pruffia  <Jo  not  appear  frjught 
vyith  the  confequejK'e$..that  were  preti'it^ed  to  Germanv  anci  to 
Europe,  it  at  . lead  ihioulii  feena  tothave  had^ks  effe(ft;in  t)ie 
more  limited  feene  of  Holland.  Forefecing,  in  (bme  meafmrs^ 
thac*tbe,a{uiri>  of  that  country  mud  foon  come  to  a  crifis  wa 
endeavoto'eJ,  in  ouc  political  fpeculatlon^  for  the  month  of 
prefent  our, readers  with  an  accurate  and  perfpicurus 
delineation,  of  the  grounds  of  its  controvel  fies,  and  the  inci¬ 
dents  they. had  produced.  It  there'appeared,  that.two  feparatQ 
trains/ of  events  working  to.  one  point,,  threatened  to  pxcite  a 
general  , conflagration.  The  conteft  between  xhe  Prince,  of 
prange  and  the  States  of  Holland,,  refpecling  the .garrifon  of 
the  Hague,  and  the  miCundeHtandings  between  itveral  other  of 
the  provincial  flatef,  ^hd  the  towns  of  thtir  rcfpc£ttYe  diftritSis, 
byiaii  .ea(y  operation  blended, and  united  .thcmfelvcs  into  one 
coaledcratp  caufe.  The  States  of  Utrecht  having. proceeded 
$0  a  coididerabioleivgth  againft  the  capital  of  the  provibcc,  and 
a  military  compulfion  appearing . to.  have  been. intended,  .the 
Stadthplder  interfered,  and  recommended  to  the  States  princi^ 
pies  of  .  temperance,  and  moderation.  fimiUr  .difpofiiioh^ 
from  fimilar  cauli^s,  having  been  entertained  by  the  province 
of  Gu<*ldej  land  againft  the.tc^ns  of  Ujbpurg  and- Hattcm,  di J 
not  meet  with.the-fame  reception  from  the  Stadtholdcri -  This 
is  exactly  confonant  with  the  whoje  leuof.  of  his  condu£l.sv  IF 
he  had  intemled  to 'afrurheTa  firm  and  hoftile  appearance,  >why: 
did  he  not  ftiike  his  blow  at.tbe  city  of  Utrecht  ?  ;  iTHis  would 
have  beent  a  Qfieafure  of ’boldnefs.  and  , dignity.  In  thc  com-^' 
roehcement  of  a  war,  aod.efpecially  of  a  civil  war,"  ii:  thing  is 
of  To' much  confequence  as  that  the  firft  ftep  fliould  be  leading 
^nd  dccifive.,  fe:Qple  are  entering  upon, a  new  field,.. and  every 
thing  tranchant^  extraordinary,  ai\d  unexpected, t  ftr^kes  them 
witli  terror,  and  takes  from  them  their  coUe£tedpefs^  and 
cornmand.  Uut  thefe  were  not  ideas  that'  could  be*expe<5ted»to. 
be  entertained  by  William  the  Fifth.  .He' fought  not  to  fur-\. 
prife  a  great  city,  but  to  fhew  his  teeth  upon  ‘a.  couple* of 
petty  as  they  have  exprefliyefy  ^have  been. fty led  by  the 

popular  party.  .He  adopted  a  ineafure,  not  of 'terror,'  but  of 
irritation.  .  •  .  .  .  ^  ^  ' 

The  confequences.of  the  meafures.of  this  hare-brained  To- 
vercign.are  yet  to  be  feen.  In  the  niean  Jtime,*  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  point  out  the  fituation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
republic.  The  c^.wfis  of  Amfterdarn,  Hoorn,  Delft,  Brille, 
and  Eiichuyfen,  in  the  province  of  Holland,  have,  at  leaft  hi¬ 
therto,  arranged  themfelves.  in  the. party- of  the  Stadtholder." 

.  "  '  *  '  Dordrecht^ 
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Doixfrecht,  -Hacrlcm,*  Leyden, ‘'a  number  of  other  town?,  and 
a  great/majority  of  the  ftitea  of  Hc^larWJ  -aft?  on  the  other  fide. 

.  The  town  of  Dordrecht,  the  country  of  the  celebrated  Gyze- 

•  hiar,  ha?  foDowOS  thO  example  of  the*  towilfs  of  Utr^t  and 
*GueT<!erland|,.  and"'arttiquafcd  the  otdonnaiiOe  of  >674!.  ‘  This 
'fl^as  pridr  td  the  affair  of  Elbbbfg.  *'  In  confeqrfence  of  that 
affair, 'the  proviiice  of  Holland  has  ifTutd  exprefs  orders  to  the 
troops  of  ' thfirdivifioh  hot  to  obey  the  mandates  of  any  other 
commander  than  themfelves  Snd  their  delegates ;  and  have  pro- 
ttrited’  an  alimentation  of  pay  to  thbfe  who  fhall  continue 
faithful;  to 'the  party  of  the  States.  They  have  alfotakeh  un¬ 
der  their  cxpwR  proteiirdn' the  volunteer  army  of  the  United 
Provinces.  And  it  fhould  always  be  remembereiy,  in‘eftimat* 
ihg  the  vrerghV  of  thefe  States,  'that  they  contribute  fifty-eight 
fhare^  in' an  hundred  to' the' general  expenditure  of '•the  repub- 
life;  and' that  two-thirds^ of  the  army  are  claffed  in  theii*-divi- 
fioriV  In  the'  meanwhile,  the  Provincial  States'bf  Uti*echt  have 

"  withdrawn  fi^m  the  capital,  and  "aken  up  their  fefidence  in 
tbfe:’ towhi^  of  Anlfersfbrf,  at  thd  fame  time  that'the  towh  Haspto- 
tefted  againft  this  proceeding,*  ahd  declared,  thtt'it  regafds  thc 
alfembty  of  Amersfort  as  unlawfully  convoked,  illegal, ‘and  in¬ 
capable  of  their  political  fuhftlons.  '  The  States  of  Overyffel 
'  have  alfo  declared  thcmfclve^  againft  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Fo¬ 
reign*  courts  have,  in  fome  degree,  interefted  themfelves  in  the 
tbntei(‘;  bur,  like  the  internal  pirtieSf^  they  have  hitheno 
lerved  to  balance  each  other  /  and  for  that  reafon  it  1$  not,  per¬ 
haps,  to  bd  expected*  that  they 'will  proceed  to  the  greateft  cx- 

•  d-emiries;  *  '* 

The  queftloh  which  it  behoves  US,  in  this  ftSge  of 'the  bufi- 
Hdft;  to  regard*  with*  attention,  is,  wKbthet  br  not  theVonttft 
ih  likely  to  terminate  in  a  civil  war';  and,  if  fucH  be* the  iffdc, 
vfrhich*  party  will  probably  be  viftorious  ?  Thd' ncwfpapers*, 
ahd  the  rumdurs  of  the  day,  have  of  late'  been  inclined  to 
treat  the  bufiilefs  as  capable" of  compofition  and  amicable  fettle- 
inent;  but,  to  thd  accuracy  of  their  forefight, *  or  the  depth  of 
their  politic^r penetration,  We  are'not'difpofed  to  yield  ari  im¬ 
plicit  credit. 

If  we  would  decide  rightly  in'  matters  of  political  fpeciih- 
•tion,  wc  muft  form'  our  judgmeht  from  the  charadtbr  and 
modei  df  thif^king  of  the  natiOn^in  queftibn.  *  It  has*  ever  been 
remarked  of  the  Dutch,  that  they  are  flow  in  deciding;  but  ob* 
itinatd  and  inflexible'  ih  the  puruiit  of  what  they  have  chofen. 
Thefe  fe^atufes’certainly  afford  us  little  ground  of  prefumption 
in' favour' of  tranquillity  and  conciliation.  The  States  of  Hol¬ 
land  *are  to  be  regarded  as  a ‘body*  of  men  fagaclous,  political, 
experiented,  and  fober/  an'd^the*  meafures  they  adopted,*  par- 
ticulaHyThat  of  September  ai ‘for  fafpendiiig  the  ^adiholdcr 
'  '  from 


! 
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frot|v^  o!B<4  of  ^capiaiu-genex^  wjThia^ their  p2T>\nncf^r«s|iS' 
of  }a(lituntpn[)pm lining; oatar^)  and  ioGapable>at>  ait  cafy  ret^ap- 
titioii^  ^The  leogtKs  to  which  thoi  towns  of  the  other  provinces 
have/prpceeded  ace  very,cot)fi<JcraWff  and  tl^.roauor  has  gr^wn 
gradually  and,  unintcriuptcdly^ta  its  pfofent-*  height.  *  Tl^iPh*' 
je^s  rn  dehate |are. of  no  triiUngi magnitude^  and  it  .would  not 
heieafy^h^yenf  fov  a^co^l  and  unprejudiced  fpedtatoiv  to  deeife 
a^fiieans  by;  which  each  party ihauid>concede  fQmething  for  thd 
general  peace,  and^rctain  ibmetbing  for  individual  dignity, 

:  If  tbefe  ciicumdaiKCs  are  favourable  ta  the  predidUons  of 
tbofe^-Wlio  .prophecy-  war,  the  opposite,  fuppohtion  .  is*  not 
vtholiyLdefUtute  6f  piauftbility.. ,  Intcftine  conceAs  are  ever  fa¬ 
tal^  ia  their  nature  \  and-  the<[  articular  defeription  of  jthe  Dutch* 
tarutory>  renders. the  event,  in  their  caie,  uncommonly  critical. 
The  artificial  man r?er  in.  which  the  . waters  of  their  country^  are* 
confined^  and.  the  dykes  by.  which  the  fca  is  kept  out  of  their' 

dnmimons^i  render  them  particularlyobnoxious  to  the  wantoh- 

nefa  of  the*  angry,>  and  the  precautions  of  the  timid.  The 
Dntch*are;apeoplo^efpeciaily..inurjed  to  calculation,  comparifon, 
and,  accuracy  \  and'^however  much  they  may  prize  the  objedii^ 
for  .which  they  are  contending,  they  will  not  run  headlong  into 
war,  without  firft  contrafting  them  with  that  ruin  to  their  coun¬ 
try,^  their  commerce,  and  their  exiftence,  that  may,  be  the^^al 
refult/  ‘ 

.  Biitj  in -weighing  this  fubjedf,  it  is  not  fufficiently  confidcred,^ 
that  the  prefenc  caie  is  by  no  means  new  and;  unprecedented' in^ 
thefit  hiftbry. ;  The  inftitution  of  a  Stadtholder  did  not  tske^ 
|dace  imtnediately.. upon  the* formation  of  their  government;* 
and  twicci'.fihcc  'that  period,  the  power  and  the  office  have  btfen^ 
aboliOied.  If  (hould  feem  as  if  this  branch  of  thtir  conftitudon* 
rather  an  ejtjiedieht' for  "concentering  their  efforts  in  time 
of  warV  than  a  cTrchmftanee  indif^Tcnfably  inherent  in  its  na- 
tufei*  In  tbe-rtK>rrient*ofpeaee  they  have  always  .been  difpofcd* 
to  ftiake  it  off  as  an  excrefcence  :  and  fomeof  the  nioft  prof-' 
perous  periods  of  the  republic  were  thofe  in  which  this  office 
was  unknown  in  their  government.  The  charadter  of  the  pre- 
font  Stadtholder'  is- particularly  [favourable  to  their  fuccefs.  In 
a  word,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  give  our  judgment  be-* 
tween  the  various  probabilities  that  may  exiff  .on  either  fide, 
We^ihooU  pronotttKe-  that  the'  diflenfions  would  iflue  in  a 
War* 


COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE*' 

The  minifters  of  the  day  have  derived  particulai^  eclat  to 
themfelves  from  the  conclufion  of  the.fyftem  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  Grcat-Britaia  and  France,  which  took  place  Sep¬ 
tember 
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tiiTibcr  56  ;  and  fo  far  as  we  are  able  to-judg^  of  it,"  from  the 
.  fpccimtiiN  and  abftr  fts  which  ha\c  hitherto  been  made  public, 
we  are  inc!in**d  to  confi  !er  it  as  judicious  and  beneficial  (or  this 
counrrv.  We  (hould,  however,  much  betray. that  fpirit  of. 
unbiaiied  judgment  which  we  owe  to  the  public,  were  we  to 
afciibc  any  exclufive  merit  to  adminiftration  on  this  account. 
We  can  by^  no  means  leprefent  to  ojuifeSves.Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr, 
Ijldeh  ts  outwitting  the  Count  dc  Vergennes,  and  all.  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  fldll  by  w^hlch  the  French  councils  are  at  this  time 
directed.  We  regard  the  treaty  as  not  )efs  eligible  for  the 
French  nation  than  it  is  advantaeeous  for  Britain.  A  thou- 
fand  .abfurd.rcftridlions  and  prohibitions  have  been  engendered 
by  the  jeajoufics  of  the  two  cc»untries ;  and  it  has;  For  fome 
time  been  a  debt  we  owed  to  the  better  information,  and  the 
more  liberal  fentiments,  of  the  prefent  age,  to  antiquate  and' 
deftfoy  them.,  I'his  was. an  obje&  that  appeared  particularly 
eligible  to  the  profound  and  fagacious  judgment  of  Mr.  Hume.  • 
For  ourfelves  we  arc  not  difpofed  to  detraft  from  the  credit 
which  may  juftly  be  aferibed  to.our  prefent  governors  for  their 
•  ihare  in  the  bufinefs. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  prefent  month  has  been  diftinguiflied 
by  a  memorable  vidfory  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  over  the  infur- 
'  gents,  who  had  fo  long  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the- 
rorte  in  Egypt. '  They  have  gained  pofiTeffion,  of, Cairo,  and- 
appear  to  tuve  given  an  effedual  check  to  the  rebellion*  This^ 
fiiould  feem  to  be  wife  policy  in  the  Ottoman  court.'  While, 
they  are  fliut  up  on  the  weft  and  the  north,  and  their  £u-. 
Topean  enemies  are  making  perpetual  encroachments  upon  their 
territories,  they  cannot  do  better  than  confirm  their  power  and. 
eftabliih  their  authority  over  the  weak  and  efteminate  nations 

of  the  eaft  and  the  fouth,  .  . 

>  .  ' 


*  7ii  account  of  that  curious  nvork  Lavater  fur  la  Phyfiognoinie/^ 
in  our  next. 

Commumcatious /or. Tub  English  Rbtibw  arc  rcqneftcd  to 
'  hejent  /o  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Flcet-ftreet,  London;  nubert  Sub^ 
fcriter$  for  this  Monthly  Performance  art  refpe^JuUj  dejired  to  give  in 
their  Names%  :  * 
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